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Story Of The Week... 


FARM REMEDIES 


Congressional Decision On Price Formulas Will Be Hammered Out On Forge 


Of Economic Conflicts, Poliitical Philosophy, Election Prospects 


Faced with the triple terrors of falling farm prices 
and income, rising consumer cost of living, and biennial 
elections, the 1954 Congress will have to decide how to 
strike a balance between farmer and housewife, taxpayer 
and beneficiary, free enterprise and government inter - 
vention, glut and scarcity. 


IfCongress takes no action, the existing system of 
price supports will expire Dec. 31, 1954. Prices of six 
“‘basic’’ storable commodities -- corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, peanuts, tobacco -- are now supported at 90 per 
cent of parity. If provisions for these mandatory, rigid 
supports expire, the automatic replacement will be a 
formula of flexible or sliding-scale supports. 





One or more other formulas could take over the 
farm program or be used in combination with rigid or 
flexible supports. Leading candidates among these ‘‘new’ 
plans are direct compensatory payments and two-price 
formulas. 





Existing Law 


The mandatory rigid price supports stem from 
World War II. In 1948, Congress extended rigid supports 
on basics through 1949, with flexible supports scheduled 
to begin taking effect gradually in 1950. 


In 1949, Congress extended rigid 90 per cent sup- 
ports through 1950, with a sliding scale to take effect 
in 1951 and 1952. Supports continued at 90 per cent dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952, mainly as an incentive to war produc- 
tion. In 1952, Congress once again enacted a ‘‘temporary”’ 
extension of rigid supports on basic commodities, keeping 
flexible supports -- still on the books -- waiting in the 
wings through 1954. 


Besides guaranteeing rigid sup orts to the six basics, 
current law requires flexible supports {c: some other 
commodities and permits them for all others, except 
potatoes, provided the Secretary o: Agriculture finds that 
certain conditions exist.’ 


(For additional details on existing law, see CQ Al- 
manac, Vol. IV, 1948, pp. 53-58; Vol. V, 1949, pp. 131- 
146; Vol. VIII, 1952, pp. 81-82.) 
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Fixed Supports -- Pro And Con 
FARM PROSPERITY 


Proponents of fixed (i.e., rigid), relatively high 
price supports contend that farmers need such props to 
win a fair share of the national income, pointing out that 
average farm prices Nov. 15 were down to 90 per cent of 
parity, their lowest level since May 1941. 


Nov. 26, the Agriculture Department reported that 
farm prices for the first 10 months of 1953 averaged 
about 11 per cent below the same period of 1952. Al- 
though agricultural marketings were larger than during 
the first 10 months of 1952, the Department said, the 
lower prices reduced farmers’ cash receipts about 5 per 
cent below the level in 1952. 


Oct. 27, the Department estimated that farmers’ net 
income for 1953 would total $12.5 billion, seven per cent 
below 1952. Net income in 1954, the report continued, 
should approximately equal the 1953 figure. 


John Baker, National Farmers Union legislative 
representative, Nov. 17 read CQ a list of figures to show 
that farmers constitute the only large economic group in 
the U.S. which is ‘‘worse off today than in 1947.’" Farm 
family purchasing power, he said is down 34 per cent 
from 1947. 


Explaining his advocacy of a three-year extension of 


Oct. 31 that, ‘‘for the foreseeable future, we simply can’t 
afford to Jower farm income.’’ 


Opponents of rigid supports agree that some farmers 
are in trouble economically, but contend that prices are 
becoming stabilized, as Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and President Eisenhower have said. Don 
Paarlberg, an assistant to Benson and his leading eco- 
nomic adviser, told CQ Nov. 18 that there is no real 
danger of a ‘‘bad recession,’’ basing his appraisal on 
the “fundamental health of the economy.’’ 


Although agriculture in 1953 is not in ‘‘so advantage- 
ous a position’’ as in 1947, 1950, or some other prosper- 


ous years, Paarlberg said, it is in about ‘‘normal adjust- 
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ment,’’ if normality is viewed over the long run. Paarl- 
berg charged that some persons have ‘‘scared farmers 
.. deliberately’’ with recession forecasts. 


Benscn said Oct. 27 that he could not agree that 
falling cattle prices were leading to a national depres- 
sion. He said farm price declines had been ‘‘very, very 
small since the first of the year...I believe most of the 
adjustment has already been made... The future looks 
good to me.”’ 


Chairman George D. Aiken (R Vt.) of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee wrote to CQ Nov. 20 that the 
‘‘danger of (a) further drop in farm prices probably (is) 
checked now.’’ 





Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, tole CQ Nov. 17 that there is ‘‘con- 
siderable room for optimism’’ in appraising prospects 
for farm prosperity. 


Former Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
now counsel for the National Farmers Union, wrote to 
CQ Nov. 19 that ‘‘a stable purchasing power for Ameri- 
can farmers is only partially for their benefit. It is an 
essential of a healthy economy in this country.’’ 


RIGIDITY OUTSIDE AGRICULTURE 


Factory workers have unions, and manufacturers 
can stop their assembly lines by tripping a switch, ad- 
vocates of rigid supports point out. Farmers, on the 
other hand, cannot easily control production -- to keep 
it in tine with market conditions -- because they are in- 
dependent producers. . 


In a letter to CQ Nov. 8, Rep. Harold D. Cooley, (D 
N.C.) compared rigid supports to the urban worker’s 
minimum wage 





Economists agree that in an expanding economy, 
farm prices rise faster than prices for goods bought by 
the farmer for production or family use; conversely, 
when prices are falling, farm prices fall faster. 


The result: A ‘‘cost-price squeeze,’’ with the farmer 
pinched between declining revenue and relatively high 
expenses, and a price ‘‘spread,’’ with farmers receiving 
a small fraction of the consumer food dollar. In a speech 
before the National Grange annual convention in Burling- 
ton, Vt., Nov. 11, Master Herschel D. Newsom attributed 
“the increasing disparity between farmers and other 
Americans”’ in large part to ‘‘restrictions, controis, 
regulations, and monopolistic practices...which influence 
agriculture’s total cost of production, distribution, and 
marketing.’’ 


And Brannan wrote that farmers must be afforded 
‘fan opportunity to secure a fair price for their crops in 
a marketing system complicated by forces and factors, 
both normal and artificially created, over which they 
have no control...’’ 


Oct. 29, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) asked Chair- 
man William Langer (R N.D.) of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to investigate ‘‘possible’’ monopoly practices af- 
fecting farm costs. Kline said the October milk truckers 
strike in New York illustrated a monopolistic situation 
affecting farmers. 
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What Parity Is 


Parity is a formula to measure the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s income from sale of his produce. 
If he gets 100 per cent of parity for a bushel of corn, 
the proceeds of that sale will buy him as many Sunday 
neckties as the price of corn bought Grandpa during the 
base period. 


Under current law, two parity formulas are used. 
Support prices are calculated according to the formula 
which will yield the higher guarantee. Critics say that 
parity formulas on the books are out-dated, partly be- 
cause of technological improvements, but some farmers 
resist a change because their supports would be lowered. 


Another question is the effectiveness of parity 
prices, as opposed to parity of income in maintaining 
farm prosperity. If a farmer sells 100 bushels of 
wheat at 100 per cent of parity, but ordinarily would 
sell 1,000 bushels, his income will be only 10 per cent 
of parity. 








The Congress of Industrial Organizations, which has 
tended to agree with farm groups favoring high supports, 
has instituted a campaign to draw farmers and workers 
closer by refuting charges that labor is largely responsi- 
ble for high farm costs. 


At the Grange convention Nov. 20, George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, called 
farmers and union workers ‘‘each other’s best customers. 


Nov. 30, the Agriculture Department reported that 
prices of commodities and services used by farmers on 
Nov. 15 averaged 277 per cent of the 1910-14 average, 
compared with 282 per cent one year earlier. But prices 
received by farmers were 249 per cent of the 1910-14 
average, compared with 277 per cent Nov. 15, 1952. 


The Department’s Oct. 19 report predicted that ‘‘the 
cost-price squeeze is likely to continue in 1954 about the 
same as in 1953.”’ 


Some farmers complain that rigidity in other seg- 
ments of agriculture affects their costs. Those cattle- 
men who seek price supports point out that much of the 
feed they must buy is supported. Because of the farmer’s 
relative helplessness in the face of powerful economic 
forces, he must protect himself with some rigid armor 
of his own, say proponents of high price supports. 


Opponents, who generally believe more in ‘‘free 
market’’ forces than in government intervention, reply 
that one solution should be a reduction in rigidity outside 
agriculture, not more starch in the farm price pudding. 


Some urban spokesmen, such as Rep. Jacob K. Javits 
(R N.Y.), point out that farmers didn’t complain about 
price fluctuations during inflationary peaks, and were, in 
fact, treated leniently when Congress invoked price con- 
trols. June 25, 1952, while Congress was extending a 
watered-down version of the Defense P roduction (controls) 
Act, Javits offered an amendment -- which was rejected -- 
to end 90 per cent supports. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VIII, 
1952, p. 314.) 





POLITICAL PRESSURES 


Probably the argument for rigid supports which 
will weigh most heavily is the contention that political- 
ly-potent farmers want them. As evidence, proponents 
point to the Aug. 14 referendum in which about 87 per 
cent of those voting supported mark«ting quotas on 
wheat. 


The reply: The wheat farmers voted for controls 
because the only alternative offered was reduction of 
supports to 50 per cent of parity. If given the chance to 
vote on another plan, involving less control, farmers 
probably would shuck rigid supports, Sen. Ralph E. 
Flanders (R Vt.) told CQ Oct. 17. (For mechanics of 
wheat crop controls see CQ Weekly Report, p. 95€.) 


Another event cited as evidence that the farmer 
wants rigid supports was the Oct. 13 special election 
in WiSconsin’s Ninth Congressional District, in which 
a Democrat was elected for the first time. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1268.) 


The reply: The late Rep. Merlin Hull, whose 
vacancy Lester R. Johnson filled, was more a Progres- 
sive than a Republican, and the Ninth therefore could not 
be considered a solid GOP district. Benson said the 
voters had registered opposition to farm laws carried 
over from the Democratic era. 





The predominant tenor of testimony during a House 
Agriculture Committee tour of farm areas this Summer 
and Fall was favorable to rigid supports. The breadth 
of the farm controversy’s political effects was pointed 
up by the appearance of CIO witnesses supporting the 
NFU position. 


Benson has been at the center of the political storm, 
several Members of Congress demanding his resigna- 
tion. Young has been his most vocal Republican critic, 
while Sen. Robert S. Kerr (Okla.) has led Benson’s 


Democratic opponents. President Eisenhower has de- 
fended Benson. 


Political results of the agriculture problem will 
depend largely on who is saddled with blame for price 
declines. Benson and his defenders point out that prices 
began falling before the GOP took office. Kerr and other 
Democrats reply that, although prices fell during the 
Truman Administration, they did not dip below support 
levels. The Democrats, they say, used all legal tools 
available, but could not support prices which were above 
the level at which support machinery may be used. 


Republicans reply that the Democrats left an un- 
sound supply situation behind them. Sen. Wallace F. 
Bennett (R Utah) charged Oct. 27 that the Democrats 
left ‘‘built-in-booby traps’’ to plague the GOP. The 
booby traps, he said, included failures to impose needed 
controls on wheat production and timing of the release of 
imported beef. Benson said Nov. 19 that ‘‘legislation 
we inherited’’ has left the U.S ‘‘out in the rain’’ in com- 
petition for foreign markets. Other Republicans say that 
beef price controls kept cattle off the market, causing 
current surpluses. 
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Flexible Supports -- Pro And Con 
REDUCTION OF SURPLUSES 


Benson has repeatedly said a practical farm pro- 
gram ‘‘must be geared to use rather than storage.”’ 
Proponents of flexible supports say their plan would 
meet his standard. 


They prefer the term ‘‘flexible,’’ charging the oppo- 
sition has encouraged use of ‘‘sliding-scale’’ because it 
connotes lack of stability. Similarly, proponents of 
rigid supports prefer the word ‘‘fixed,‘’ because, they 
say, their formula is flexible not rigid in operation. 
Brannan told CQ Nov. 19 that ‘‘the present law is flexi- 
ble to the extent that parity continues to fluctuate up or 
down in relationship to the costs of producing the par- 
ticular farm commodity.’’ 


Under flexible or sliding-scale supports, prices 
are propped within a range -- 75 to 90 per cent under 
the law scheduled to take effect Jan. 1, 1955. When 
supplies exceed prospective demand by given percent- 
ages supports are lowered to discourage production. 


Thus, say such organizations as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, farmers will not be encouraged to 
over-produce, forcing ‘‘free’’ market prices down. Un- 
der fixed supports, they charge, farmers raise crops to 
rot in government warehouses, rather than to fill 
stomachs. 


Paarlberg said surpluses stored by the government, 
although sealed off from the market, are a threat to 
prices because there always is the fear that they may be 
released. 


Kerr, who advocates 100 per cent of parity supports 
on all crops, told CQ Oct. 28 that current food stocks 
are ‘‘reasonable’’ reserves, not excessive surpluses. 

If anyone thinks this abundance is a ‘‘curse,’’ Kerr said, 
he would ‘‘mighty soon change his mind if the bunglers 
succeeded and transformed our surplus into a shortage.”’ 


In a May 31 report, the National Planning Associa- 
tion’s agriculture committee warned that legal defini- 
tions of needed reserves might result in scarcities in 
case of an international emergency. 


Paarlberg said those who call current stocks re- 
serves are engaging in ‘‘rationalization.’’ 


Even conceding that government-held stocks of 
supported commodities are excessive, opponents of flex- 
ible supports do not concede that lower supports neces- 
sarily cut down production. 


Baker of the Farmer’s Union contended that, in the 
short run, farmers sometimes increase production in 
the face of low prices, trying to increase their total in- 
come by compensating for low prices with large volume. 
Conversely, Baker said, moderately high supports are 
not enough incentive to increase production through di- 
version from one crop to another. 


Although the National Grange favors flexible supports 
as Slightly preferable to fixed props, Roy. Battles, Grange 
publicity “irector raised similar questions about the ef- 
fects of !uw prices on production when he was interviewed 
by CQ Nov. 25. 
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Brannan wrote that “‘there is not one shred of his- 
tory to support the argument that depressed farm prices 
bring reduced production until they have operated long 
enough to impair or destroy the soii and other basic 
productive resources.’”’ 


But Kline told CQ that socialists and those taken 
in by their arguments have been spreading a line dis- 
crediting the price system’s ability to adjust production 
and supply in line with demand. 


DRAIN ON TREASURY 


At the end of the first three months of fiscal 1954, 
the Agriculture Department reported Nov. 19, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owned $2 ,429,321,000 
worth of farm surpluses, and had another $1,623 ,821,000 
tied up ia price-support loans. 


The report said CCC had absorbed a net realized 
loss of $46,795,595 on its price-support operations 
during the first fiscal quarter. The total loss from 1934 
through fiscal 1953 was reported Sept. 24 as $1,456,000, 
000, for an annual average of $73 million. 


“This is not a program -- this is a relief operation,” 


Newsom declared Nov. 11. 


Cooley toid the Grange convention Nov. 14 that the 
farm program had lost $1 billion in 18 years -- an 
“‘infinitesimal’’ sum by comparison with increased 
farm and national income. 


Brannan wrote that price supports had cost 40 cents 
per capita during fiscal 1953, and a total of $10 per 
capita during their history. ‘“This,’”’ he said, ‘‘is one 
of the best bargains the American people ever got out 
of their tax dollars...” 


Opponents of rigid supports claim that their for- 
mulas would cut costs. Kerr, however, said Benson 
could support cattle directly at 90 per cent of parity 
for less than he has been spending on such indirect 
support devices as purchases of processed beef. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


Flexible supports, in most forms, probably would 
require no acreage or marketing controls like those 
used with rigid supports. Benson has said: ‘‘Our ef- 
forts should be to re-orient our present national 
policies and programs so that they will contribute to 
the development of a prosperous and productive agri- 
culture within our free enterprise system...” 


Nov. 30, he warned that production controls ac- 
companying fixed supports could cause farm unemploy- 


: : . . »” 
ment and “‘terrific repercussions in our entire economy. 


R. L. Webster, Agriculture Department director of 
information, commented to CQ Nov. 18 that “‘nobody ob- 
jects to controls until they begin to bite.’”’ He cited 
complaints by cotton growers. 


Brannan, however, said he believes “‘farmers will 
welcome the opportunity to bring supply in line with 
genuine demand...” 


Controls, of course, are designed to get excessive 
supplies down to a level where demand will keep prices 
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up in the market place. Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.), 
while declining to commit himself on the issue of fixed 
vs. flexible supports, told CQ Oct. 8 that rigid supports 
have worked and will continue to work if production 
controls are in effect. He said he opposed high supports 
without controls, calling such a program Congressional 
“largesse.” 


Battles said that, over the “‘long run, it’s impos- 
sible to control production.” If farmers are required 
to reduce acreage, he said, they tend to farm each acre 
more intensively. Moreover, when a farmer cooperates 
in controls in order to get supports for one crop, he 
may plant the acreage in another. This practice, 
Battles said, often leads to aggravation of surpluses in 
the second commodity. 


To meet the diversion problem, the Agricuiture 
Department Oct. 22 announced a “‘cross-compliance”’ 
rule under which farmers would have to comply with 
controls on all supported basic crops in order to re- 
ceive supports on any. Farm spokesmen complained, 
and the order was rescinded at least for one year on 
Nov. 13. 


Don Donnelly, Farm Bureau assistant information 
director pointed out to CQ the dilemma raised by the 
diverted acreage question. While the Bureau wants to 
protect farmers threatened by surpluses grown on di- 
verted acres, it favors diversification as one key to 
farm prosperity. One of its objections to rigid sup- 
ports, Donnelly said, is that such supports encourage 
marginal farmers to continue producing, and thus 
“‘stabilize poverty.” 


Benson has said that “inefficiency should not be 
subsidized...’’ Kerr has accused him and Undersecre- 
tary True D. Morse (who has made similar statements 
concerning marginal farmers) of favoring a program 
for ‘plowing under’’ human beings. 


COMPETITIVE PRICES 


While flexible supports would lower prices some- 
where near a competitive level, proponents claim, rigid 
supports have priced some farm commodities out of the 
market. Most of them point first to butter. The Grange 
believes that even flexible supports are not flexible 
enough to reduce production appreciably. The result: 
Even lower support prices are above the competitive 
level. The only solution: Expanded markets. 


Benson Programs 


Benson has not committed himself on specific 
support programs. He said in an article for ‘Country 
Gentleman, released Sept. 29, that the farm problem 
‘is probably too complex to be solved by any single 
method...’’ He has sought the advice of farmers and 
agriculture experts, primarily through the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission. According to Nov. 
29 reports, the Commission will recommend generally 
lower price supports for basic commodities, a two- 
price plan, and direct subsidies for wool. 


Benson has said he will have recommendations for 
“something better’’ than existing programs ready for 
Congress in January. The tone of his statements indi- 
cates that he prefers the use of ‘‘natural’’ forces to 
maintain agricultural prosperity, with a minimum of 
dependence on government, but he has promised not to 





destroy any program until he has an improved replace- 
ment. 


The Secretary has consistently promoted encourage- 
ment of increased consumption, along with more effi- 
cient distribution, as among the surest paths to farm 
prosperity. 


Emphasis on improved marketing apparently was 
also in General Eisenhower’s mind during the 1952 
campaign when he called for “‘full parity.’’ Since 
assuming office, Mr. Eisenhower has declared that he 
was not advocating or promising supports at 100 per 
cent of parity. 


Another aspect of improved marketing besides ex- 
panded demand wauld be greater efficiency in the dis- 
tribution system. If the middleman’s share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar could be reduced through more 
efficient marketing, farmers would net higher income 
and consumers would pay lower prices buying more. 


The cost-of-living index rose for the eighth straight 
month, to a record high on Oct. 15 of 115.4 per cent of 
the 1947-49 base period, despite falling farm prices. 
Benson Sept. 26 ordered a study of the spread between 
live cattle and retail beef prices. In preliminary re- 
ports on Oct. 10 and Nov. 16 the Agriculture Department 
said that middlemen’s profits on beef had not increased 
appreciably if at all. 


Despite these reports, demands continue for 
studies of middlemen’s profits on food. Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette (D Iowa) Nov. 2 said that farmers receive only 
44 cents of the consumer food dollar, declaring that 
“these figures prove the American farmer is not get- 


ting simple justice.’’ (See CQ Weekly Report, pp. 125, 
147, 210, 218, 244, 245, 673, 678 for background on 
farm prices from the consumer point of view.) 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Cotton and wheat, two of the biggest agricultural 
export commodities, have lost big chunks of their 
foreign markets in recent years. Critics of high sup- 
ports blame high, uncompetitive prices. 


One method of expanding experts is through foreign 
aid. Under the Mutual Security Act for fiscal 1954 
(P. L. 118), the Foreign Operations Administration may 
negotiate sales of $100 million to $250 million in farm 
commodities for foreign currencies, and then use 
these currencies to pay for military needs produced 
abroad. Oct. 13, FOA announced it planned to send $165 
million to $175 million in farm commodities abroad 
under this authorization. FOA also has taken part in 
Benson’s beef purchase program. 


The 1953 loan of wheat to Pakistan (P. L. 77) was 
another example of the use of surpluses for foreign aid. 
Congress refused the President unlimited stand-by au- 
thority to give food to famine-stricken nations but author - 
ized him (P. L. 216) to use up to $190 million in surplus 
farm stocks for overseas relief. 


Exports may be subsidized directly under Section 
32 of the Tariff Act of 1930 throug. use of customs re- 
ceipts to pay exporters the differc nce between domestic 
and world prices. 
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Here are the major direct methods which have 
been used or are currently available to the governmen 
for supporting commodity prices: 


Mechanics Of Supports | 


Direct purchase. The government may buy com- 
modities at the guaranteed prices, if they cannot be 
sold elsewhere at the support price. 

Loan. The farmer may borrow on his crop, en- 
abling him to hold it off the market in hope prices will 
rise. 

Non-recourse loan. The government may lend the 
farmer whatever his crop is worth at 90 per cent of 
parity. If market prices rise above the support level, 
the farmer repays the loan and reclaims his crop, 
which the government has held as collateral. If 
prices remain low, he forfeits the crop but keeps the 
loan money. 

Purchase agreement. The farmer and the govern- 
ment enter into a contract, the latter agreeing to buy 
the crop at the support price in the future. If prices 
remain low, the farmer implements the contract, 
selling his crop to the government (and paying service 
charges). If prices rise, he ignores the contract and 
sells his crop on the market. 

Certificate. The government buys from the pro- 
cessor, rather than the farmer, requiring him to cer- 
tify that he has paid the farmer the support price. 

















19¢ 


Newsom of the Grange Nov. 11 proposed another 
plan to encourage exports of surpluses which would 
otherwise be unmarketable. He would give a foreign 
importer buying such a commodity a trade certificate 
or export-import debenture worth the difference be- 
tween the support price paid and the world market 
price. The importing country would use this certifi- 
cate to pay U.S. duties on goods exported to this 
country. Thus, Newsom said, the foreign countries 
would earn dollars with which to buy American goods. 


Currently spotlighted are two-price or multiple- 
price systems, designed to recapture world markets. 
Benson has said such systems are under serious con- 
sideration. (See p. 1388.) 


Kline refers to food as valuable ‘‘capital.’’ He 
wauld not rely heavily on exports in the form of foreign 
aid, calling such gifts ‘‘insulting,’’ and tracing Ameri- 
can unpopularity abroad largely to give-aways. In- 
stead of depending on foreign aid, Kline would push 
negotiations for business deals -- on a long-term 
“‘capital’’ basis if necessary -- from which the U.S. 
would gain goods it needs, such as strategic materials. 


The search for export markets brings the agricul- 
ture controversy into the tariff fight. If they grow 
export crops, farmers generally favor freer trade to 
improve overseas markets. If they produce commodi- 
ties competitive with imports, they seek selective 
tariffs and quotas. 


The Grange, Battles said is for “‘trade not aid, but 
not full free trade.” 


While opponents of rigid supports emphasize 
world trade opportunities in arguments for prices sen- 
sitive to market conditions, farm spokesmen on the 
other side reach directly contrary conclusions from 
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the Same premises. Kerr, for example, calling food 
‘our most effective available weapon in the cold war,’ 
defends surpluses. 


, 


DOMESTIC MARKETS 


Baker applied similar reasoning, and extended it 
to the domestic field. He urged that butter, for ex- 
ample, be used, not stored. Webster, calling the but- 
ter storage situation ‘‘distasteful’’ to the Agriculture 
ae promised that Benson is “‘not going to let 
t spoil. 


Problems of individual commodities aside, Benson 
has placed faith in vigorous domestic merchandising 
and more efficient marketing attained through research. 
He has pointed out that estimates for 1953 place U.S. 
beef consumption at 75 pounds per capita, an all-time 
record. Consumers, he has said, dre “‘eating us out 
of’’ the beef surplus. 


Perishables 
CATTLE AND BEEF 


Cattlemen are suffering economically more than 
most other farmers, and their plight has been drama- 
tized by conflicting appeals. Most cattle producers’ 
organizations have opposed the use of direct price 
supports and production controls. Many individual 
cattlemen have demanded direct supports. 


Although he told the cattlemen’s ‘‘caravan’”’ which 
visited Washington in October that he had an “‘open 
mind,’’ Benson called direct supports impractical. 


Kerr pointed out that Benson supports dairy pro- 
ducts, and said the Secretary would have “‘trouble ex- 
plaining”’ his inconsistency in treatment of perishables. 


Benson has contended that his indirect approach to 
beefing up the cattle market is more practical than 
direct supports. He has instituted a program of pur- 
chasing processed beef, mainly of lower grades, and 
claims that purchases will total some 220 million pounds, 
the equivalent of 750,000 head of cattle. 


Kerr claimed that the purchase program has ‘‘en- 
riched the packer.’’ Purchases of processed beef, he 
said, succeed only in “‘keeping a floor under the price 
of retail products rather than putting it under the price 
of live cattle where it belongs...” 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) Nov. 16 asked 
the President to increase beef purchases to between 
500 million and one billion pounds, but’proposed that 
packers selling to the government be required to cer- 
tify that they have paid at least 12 cents a pound to 
cattle producers. 





Drought has aggravated the cattle price problem. 
To avoid complete loss, producers have marketed cattle 
early, increasing the surplus. Benson has cited as 
evidence of his concern his various drought-relief pro- 
grams, including emergency credit, cut-rate feed, and 
contributions to the cost of transporting hay. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
The butter surplus is one of the most dramatic 


crystallizations of the farm problem, involving excessive 
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surpiuses, the danger of spoilage in government ware- 
houses, and loss of markets to a cheaper substitute. 


The National Milk Producers Federation has sug- 
gested a plan under which.a stabilization board would 
borrow up to $500 million from the CCC to finance 
purchases of surplus dairy products. By disposing of 
them at cut rates in non-commercial channels -- ex- 
port, school lunches, etc. -- the board would try to re- 
duce the commercial supply to the level of demand, 
thereby maintaining prices. 


Costs of the program would be borne by assess- 
ments against dairy producers, rather than by the 
Treasury. 


Other Plans 
MULTIPLE- PRICE 


Probably the most seriously considered plan for 
use with more traditional formulas is a two-price or 
multiple-price system, which may also be known as a 
certificate plan. The main objective is expansion of 
exports. 


Under a typical two-price plan, the Agriculture 
Department would estimate domestic human food de- 
mand for, say, wheat. Shortly before harvest wheat 
farmers would be allotted portions of the total demand 
and would be guaranteed a price on that allotment. 


Under rigid supports, producers are penalized for 
growing more wheat than they are allotted, Under a 
two-price plan, however, they could grow all they want- 
ed so long as they did not sell more than their quota for 
domestic human consumption. (Some variations would 
place relatively lenient limits on wheat grown for other 
than domestic human needs.) 


The farmer would be free to sell his excess wheat 
domestically for non-human needs (such as animal feed) 
and for export. These sales would not be supported -- 
or would be supported at a considerably lower level 
than the allotted portion. 


By meeting world competitive prices, proponents 
believe, American farmers would regain their export 
markets. 


Some leading two-price plans would support domes- 
tic food prices through use of allotment certificates, 
cashed at banks by farmers and bought by processors, 
instead of directly through the federal government. 


Objections to two-price plans center around the 
effects on foreign relations and the results in terms 
of farmer income. 


Foreign wheat producers might object to ‘‘dumping”’ 
of American wheat at low prices, which would be in- 
directly subsidized by the U.S, government. (Some 
agricultural planners favor direct government payments 
to farmers for all or part of the difference between the 
export market price and the domestic support price. ) 


Close cousins of the two~price plan already are on 
the books. Export subsidies under Section 32 are com- 
parable, as are the provisions of the International 
Wheat Agreement, under which signatories buy and sell 





wheat at an agreed price. The U.S. government pays 
American exporters the difference between the support 
prices they pay the farmers and the export price they 
receive. 


“Any form of the two-price plan,”’ James G. Patton 
President of Farmers Union, wrote in the October 
“Farm Journal” “results in a much lower blended 
price to the farmer for his total produce.’’ 


In the same article, Sen. Aiken raised the question 
of ‘consumer resentment”’ at being required to pay 
more for a commodity than foreigners are charged. 
John Baker of the Farmers Union said one big difficulty 
with two-price plans (and direct compensatory pay- 
ments, too) is that they distort the consumer’s idea of 
what a commodity is “‘worth.”” 


The Grange is enthusiastic about a self-financed 
two-price plan, Newsom calling it a “‘must,”’ and 
Battles saying it would be legitimate business, ‘“‘not 
dumping.” 


DIRECT COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS 


Instead of the relatively roundabout methods now 
in general use for supporting prices (see box page 
1387) many farm leaders and spokesmen advocate di- 
rect payments by the government to the producers. 
Market prices would be permitted to fall to their 
“natural’’ levels. Farmers (in some cases through 
processors or other middlemen) would be paid for any 
amount by which the market price fell short of the 
support level. 


The big talking point of proponents of direct pay- 
ments is the argument that farm commodities would 
be consumed, rather than stored. And, the argument 
continues, consumers would get the other primary bene- 
fit of abundance -- reduced prices. 


Advocates of compensatory payments contend that 
consumers would pay for maintenance of farm pros- 
perity only once -- in taxes -- instead of twice -- 
through taxes to support prices and again through high 
food bills. 


Opponents argue that compensatory-payments sys- 
tems would lead the nation to socialistic controls and 
intervention. They claim (and the other side denies) 
that stricter controls than those now in use would be 
needed to limit farm production. And, as Kit H. Haynes, 
publications editor of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, told CQ Nov. 16, many critics oppose any 
plan which calls tor the taxpayer to pay part of the con- 
sumer’s grocery bill. 


Brannan Plan 


The formula first caught the public eye in 1949 in 
the form of the Brannan Plan. (Direct ‘‘parity payments” 
were used for about two years under authority of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. ‘‘Conditional”’ 
payments are made to sugar producers.) 


The Brannan Plan consisted of more than a formula 
for direct payments, including a con:plex “‘income-sup- 
port standard”’ to replace the parit: concept. In broad 
outline, the spotlighted proposal ca led for direct pay- 
ments to producers of perishables which wouk sell on 
the market at whatever prices supply-and-demand forces 
might dictate. 
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A 1949 House bill (HR 5345) provided for a trial 
run on direct payments for three commodities, in- 
cluding one non-perishable, wool. Provisions of HR 
5617 calling for extension of the existing support sys- 
tem, were substituted for those of HR 5345 in the House, 
and the final Act denied authority for a trial of direct 
payments. (For details of Brannan Plan, see CQ Al- 
manac, Vol. V, 1949, pp. 133 ff.) 


The National Farmers Union, which supported the 
Brannan Plan, still favors compensatory payments but 
has emphasized that other support methods must be 
used too. 


Several key farm spokesmen while not necessarily 
endorsing the Brannan Plan have recently modified their 
traditional opposition to direct payments. The Grange, 
for example, included in a convention resolution a 
provision for ‘‘stand-by’’ authority to make production 
payments in emergencies. 


Sen. Aiken wrote to CQ Nov. 20 that “‘possibly di- 
rect payments would be helpful in the case of wool and 
a few other commodities.”’ The National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission reportedly favors a direct-pay- 
ment plan, financed by a processors’ tax, to support 
wool. 


Flanders Plan 


Sen. Flanders Oct. 1 offered a pian which would 
attempt to combine direct payments with freedom from 
government intervention. 


Flanders told CQ Oct. 17 that his proposal would 
allow farmers to produce as much as they wished. 
Produce would be sold at the “‘natural’’ market price. 
If that price should fall below 90 per cent of parity, the 
government would send the farmer a check for half the 
difference between the market price and 90 per cent of 
parity. 


Flanders probably would confine his supports to 
commodities now under rigid supports, perhaps adding 
a few such storable commodities as small grains. 


Flanders said his plan would help develop export 
markets, as well as expanding domestic consumption, 
and would avoid the ‘‘dumping”’ criticism made of two- 
price plans since foreign and domestic prices would be 
the same. 


He said that costs to the government in operating 
his plan ‘‘would seem to be less’’ than current plans 
entail because protection would be “less complete’ and 
because such expenses as CCC operations, storage, and 
spoilage would be eliminated. Surpluses would present 
less of a problem than they do now he said, because 
they could be ‘‘distributed easily’’ at low market prices. 
And over-production would be discouraged because farm- 
ers would not be guaranteed high prices. 


Flanders conceded some similarities between his 
plan and Brannan’s, but pointed out a “‘real distinction’’ 
in his omission of production controls. The Flanders 
Plan, he said, would leave the farmer a ‘completely 
free man,” while Brannan would have made him a 
“vassal’’ of the federal government. 


The Vermont Senator does not expect his plan to 


be adopted in 1954, because, for “‘political considera- 
tions,’’ this is the ‘‘wrong year’’ to propose it. 
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He called flexible supports ‘far superior’’ to rigid, 
but said after an Oct. 21 talk with the President that he 
“‘wouldn’t be surprised if the Administration plans to 
continue the present price support plan through the end 
of 1956... You can’t reverse the iield overnight... Until 
then (the end of 1956), it’s probably best to contime the 
present system.” 


Most supporters of the Brannan Plan probably op- 
pose the Flanders Plan because of its lower payments. 
Baker placed the Farmers Union on record against it. 
Kerr, although he approves of supports at 100 per cent of 
parity, opposes compensatory payments in any form. ‘‘The 
only way to support a price is to support a price,” he 
said, calling supports the ‘‘simple, effective approach.’’ 


Woolman Plan 


C. S. Woolman, secretary-treasurer of the Founda- 
tion for American Agriculture, has proposed still an- 
other variation of direct payments, according to the Oct. 
7 issue of “Human Events.’’ Farmers would be per- 
mitted to grow as much as they might wish and would 
sell on the “‘free’”’ market. Each farmer, however, 
would be allotted a quota which would be protected. 
Direct payments would make up the difference between 
the market price on the allotted portion of his crop and 
90 per cent. of parity. 


COST-OF -PRODUCTION SUPPORTS 


Gov. Dan Thornton (R Co!o.) Aug. 11 proposed a 
plan which would base price supports on average cost of 
production (calculated regionally), instead of on main- 
tenance of prices at ‘‘fair’’ parity levels. 


Thornton would guarantee that prices in each region 
would cover the average cost of producing the commo- 
dities in question in that area. Supports would not in- 
clude a profit, so that farmers would not be encouraged 
to produce more than the market would demand. Pro- 
duction, he believes, would be shifted to crops paying 
more than the cost of production without benefit of 
supports. 


L. M. Pexton, President of the Denver Union Stock- 
yard Company who collaborated with Thornton in formu- 
lating his plan, in a Nov. 10 le‘ter to CQ pointed out an- 
other result which would stem from the avergging factor. 
The guaranteed prices would not cover the costs of 
high-cost ‘‘marginal’’ producers, who would tend to be 
eliminated. Thornton expressed the same theory con- 
versely, saying that ‘‘profit to the producer will come 
from keeping his production costs below the average 
and producing a quality product for which the market 
price will be higher.’’ 


Thornton would support prices of storables through 
currently used methods. (See box, p. 1387). 


Pexton’s version of the plan envisages inclusion 
of ‘‘a reasonable profit’’ in the support price, in addi- 
tion to the average cost of production. 


The Farmers Union criticized the Thornton Plan, 
and Brannan compared its advocates to a “‘doctor who 
would withhold a blood transfusion until he was sure 
that the patient was at death’s door.’’ Pexton said the 
average cost of producing a bushel of corn in Illinois, 

a low-cost state, is 76 cents a bushel. Brannan said 80 
cents a bushel woutd be about 45 per cent of parity. 
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Because supports, based on costs, would differ 
from one region to the next, Brannan said, regional 
boundaries “‘would have to be patrolled day and night... 
Or perhaps the Governor would devise and require built 
in dyes to identify the corn grown in each of his eight 
regions... I also find it difficult to imagine corn buyers 
taking any of the 80 cent corn until they had purchased 
every bushel to be had on the 76.2 cents side of the line.” 

Rep. Kar] C. King (R Pa.), a member of the Agri- 
culture Committee, called for price supports below the 
cost of production in a statement prepared for delivery 
Dec. 1 before the Vegetable Growers Association of 
America. 


FOOD STAMPS, ALLOTMENTS 


A popular approach to surpluses from the consump- 
tion point of view is a series of food stamp or allotment 
plans. Aiken and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
have introduced a typical food allotment Bil (S 2550) 
under which families not spending enough on food to buy 
a basic food allotment would be given and sold govern- 
ment food coupons at fractions of their face values. The 
coupons would be used to buy food. The Grange reso- 
lution endorsed a food stamp plan for use in case of a 
depression. 


MILENSKI PLAN 


Frank Milenski, a La Junta, Colo., farmer and 
rancher, proposed to the touring House Agriculture 
Committee Nov. 2 that cattle be supported, with supply 
controlled through limitation of market weights, rather 
than by head. The government would purchase excess 
poundage at low prices, destroying incentives for over- 
production. 


GEHLBACH PLAN 


Several plans would combine soil conservation with 
indirect limitation of production as a means for raising 
prices. Melvil P. Gehlbach of Lincoln, Ill., a farm 
management accountant and farm manager with the 
Sangamon Valley Farm Bureau Farm Management Serv- 
ice, has proposed that the government pay farmers to 
take excess acreage out of cash crops (Such as corn, 
wheat, and cotton) and put the diverted land into grasses 
and legumes. 


The plan is designed to end direct price supports 
and mandatory production controls, while reducing the 
costs of subsidies and pushing farm commodities into 
consumption through “‘free’’ markets. One result which 
might cause consternation in some sectors would be in- 
creased production of dairy products. 


During the 1930’s, soil conservation payments were 
used partly to take farm land out of surplus production. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS, ORDERS 


Marketing agreements are used as a device for 
self-control of surpluses, and several farm spokesmen 
.avor their expansion. Since marketing agreements may 
involve restraint of trade, legislation may be necessary 
to legalize their wider use. 


The Grange resolution said that Congress should 
“legalize marketing agreements for all farm products 
which can successfully use them. They have proven in 





the past to be one of the most useful of farm measures.’’ 
Kline called marketing agreements “‘most hopeful.” 


Marketing agreements generally are used to con- 
trol the timing, rate and location of sales by producers, 
the goal being “‘orderly’’ marketing. Producers under 
an agreement decide which grades of a commodity to 
market, and agree how to divert surpluses to subsidi- 
ary uses. (One of Benson’s key programs is research 
into expanded uses for farm commodities.) 


Proposed marketing agreements are submitted to 
the Agriculture Department and, after hearings, approv- 
ed or disapproved. Indirectly, they may be considered 
price supports, since existence of a marketing agree- 
ment often is considered evidence of attempts by an 
industry at self-help. If prices fall too low despite such 
efforts, the Secretary of Agriculture may be considered 
to be under an obligation to use his discretionary powers 
to support prices. 


Marketing orders are marketing agreements with 
ai. added twist. Processors are required to pay mini- 
mum prices to producers who comply with government- 
sanctioned agreements. Milk is the outstanding example 
of the operation of marketing orders. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Limited self-financing insurance of crops against 
such hazards as bad weather are in effect on a semi- 
experimental basis. During Brannan’s tenure, attempts 
were made to formulate an insurance plan which would 
protect farmers against price dips, but Agriculture De- 


partment technicians were unable to work out the ‘‘bugs.” 


Group, Individual Stands 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Farmers Union favors mandatory price sup- 
ports on all farm commodities at at least 100 per cent 
of parity. Supports could be boosted above 100 per cent 
to encourage production further and as incentives for 
diversion to needed crops. 


In lieu of winning adoption of its entire program, 
the group is supporting extension of 90 per cent sup- 
ports and their expansion to all commodities. 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


At its November convention, the Grange retreated 
part-way from its traditional opposition to rigid sup- 
ports, although it reiterated the position that flexible 
supports would be more desirable in the long run and 
that even with flexible supports expanded markets would 
provide the only real solution. 


The Grange advocated the use of rigid supports for 
‘“‘maladjusted’ crops and for ‘‘special’’ crops when 
acreage or marketing controls are in effect, provided 
that acreage taken out of production is not used to 
aggravate surpluses of other commodities. 


Battles conceded that the “‘pc litically-charged at- 
mosphere’”’ was a factor in the G-ange’s decision. He 
expects Kline and the Farm Bur’ au to stand fast in its 
opposition to rigid supports, fig':ting on an ‘‘all or 
nothing’’ basis. Battles said Kline may be right, but 
fears that, ‘‘if we lose now, we may lose permanently.’’ 
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Although the Grange opposes widespread govern- 
ment controls, Battles said that ‘‘we had better’’ make 
controls work for the next several years, until we “get 
markets going.’’ Most of the Grange’s hopes for agri- 
cultural prosperity are pinned on expansion of markets. 


Flexible supports on basics as well as non-basics 
are the Grange’s aim -- with elimination of all supports 
a goal for the more-distant future. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Kline’s position is that there is ‘‘no substitute’”’ 
for markets and for efficiency in production, marketing, 
and merchandising. The AFBF leader opposes rigid 
supports and great reliance on controls. The National 
Bureau’s official policy is in accord with these senti- 
ments, but a minority of state Bureaus recently have 
defected. The national convention is scheduled for 
Dec. 16 - 18. 


CO-OP COUNCIL 


The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives has 
no official position on specific forms of price supports, 
but emphasizes marketing, research, and education, 
and frowns on government intervention. The solution: 
“Merchandise the hell out of them,” as Haynes said. 


BRANNAN 


Former Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan favors rigid supports, at least for basics and direct 
payments to producers of perishables. ‘‘Some mentally 
lazy national leaders,’’ Brannan wrote, are frightened 
of the ‘‘abundance’’ which American agriculture’s ef- 
ficiency has created and ‘‘would fearfully retreat to 
Hoover scarcity.” 


KERR 


Sen. Kerr has a bill pending (S 115) which wuuld 
require supports of the six basic commodities and des- 
ignated non-basics including some perishables at 100 
per cent of parity. He opposes any methods other than 
direct supports. 


AIKEN 


Chairman Aiken has in the past opposed rigid sup- 
ports in favor of flexible supports, but said Oct. 26 that 
he would have ‘‘no objection’ to a one-year extension -- 
through 1955 -- of mandatory rigid 90 per cent supports 
on basic commodities. Rigid supports, he said, are all 
right “‘from year to year, but should not be made 
permanent policy. 


Aiken wrotetoCQNov. 20-that flexible props would 
“function soundly’’ for basics if ‘‘present excessive 
supplies of wheat, cotton and perhaps a few other com- 
modities’’ were reduced. 


He said that direct payments might be suitable for 
support of wool and ‘‘a few other commodities.’’ Aiken 
also said that it would not be feasible to support perish- 
ables directly on a permanent basis. 


HOEY 


Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D N.C.) of the Agriculture 


Committee wrote CQ Nov. 12 that he favors extension 
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of rigid supports, and does not believe the Brannan Plan 
is practical. He also said that it is not feasible to sup- 
port perishables, that “‘the problem is to avoid exces- 
sive surpluses.’ 


GORE 


Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.), whose 1949 bill to ex- 
tend rigid supports was substituted in the House for a 
“trial run’’ of the Brannan Plan, told CQ Oct. 8 that he 
would wait to hear Administration proposals, and pre- 
dicted that few Democrats would rush to offer ‘‘pana- 


”” He called the farm problem a GOP responsibility. 


ceas,. 


In general, Gore said he still favors rigid supports 
for basics, provided there are adequate controls to pre- 
vent surpluses. He said he has heard few complaints 
from farmers about controls, and discounted consumer 
resentment against high retail prices as a major factor 
in determining support policy. 


YOUNG 


Sen. Young, member of the Agriculture Committee 
and Chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, told CQ he favors extension of 90 per cent 
rigid supports on basics for “‘at least”’ three-years. 

He is co-sponsor with Sen. Richard B. Russeli (D Ga.) 
of a bill (S 481) providing for such an extension. Young 
advocated extending 90 per cent supports to other 
storables including oats, barley, rye, soybeans, sorghum 
grains, and flax, whose production can be controlled. 





“If all other methods fail,’’ Young said, “‘there is 
no alternative’’ to direct supports for cattle. Before 
resorting to direct supports, he said, we should step up 
beef purchases and guarantees of emergency loans. 

Ten years from now, Young estimated, we may be plag- 
ued by shortages rather than surpluses. Young said that 
farmers would accept aimost any plan, including direct 
payments, if it would prevent foreclosures on their 
farms and homes. 


KING 


In a statement prepared for Dec. 1 delivery, Rep. 
Kar! C. King (R Pa.) of the Agriculture Committee ad- 
vocated gradual reduction of supports, over a five-year 
period, toa “disaster level’’ of 70 per cent of parity. 
He would accompany this reduction with gradual elimi- 
nation of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. He 
did not make clear how this program would fit in with 
Kis advocacy of supports below the cost of production. 
(See p. 1390.) 


He said that “‘the individual right to make a profit 
and the individual chance of making a loss and going 
broke’’ are ‘‘the most potent and most intelligent force 
for adjustment of supply anddemand ata fair price level.” 


King was among members of the Agriculture 
Committee who toured much of the nation’s farm area 
taking testimony from growers and others. He re- 
ported that ‘‘a majority of growers of every crop under 
high support prices will vote for a continuance of these 
supports,” although ‘‘many admit that the giving of 
such guarantees is no proper function of the federal 
government.. A few more years of living ° ‘under 
half socialism’ ”’ he said, will result in “a new gener - 
ation which never knew the free enterprise system. 


»ssional 
“eatures 
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What Next2 


Although Brannan wrote to CQ that he is ‘‘wholly 
incapable of predicting the conduct of Congress in 1954 
or any other time,”’ there has been no shortage of pre- 
dictions on Congressional farm action in the 1954 ses- 
sion, and on effects of farm issues on the 1954 elections. 


Most estimates by those who might be considered 
authorities are that Congress probably will extend the 
existing program, including rigid supports for basics, 
and perhaps expand supports to such unprotected areas 
as cattle. 


Chairman H. Carl Andersen (R Minn.) of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture said Nov. 
27 that he personally believes Congress will continue 
90 per cent supports for the six basics. Nov. 24, he 
said rigid supports may also be voted for other crops. 





Sen. Hoey wrote CQ: “I think Congress will ex- 
tend the rigid supports, and I believe that a program 
somewhat similar to that which has been in effect for 
several years will be adopted as a permanent policy.” 


Sen. Allen J. Ellender, Sr. (D La.), Chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee during the 82nd Congress pre- 
dicted Nov. 8 that Congress will extend existing supports 
for basics “‘whether Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
wants them or not.” 


Rep. King said Dec. 1 that “‘it is quite likely’’ that 
the House Agriculture Committee will recommend ex- 
tension of rigid supports for basics, but added: “‘It 
is not near so certain that the House will pass such 
legislation... I predict that there will be much new 
opposition,..from non-agricultural districts.” 

HOPE: “‘SOMETHING BETTER” 

Chairman Clifford R. Hope R Kan.) of King’s Com- 
mittee has promised that “we don’t intend to do away 
with present farm programs unless we get something 
better.’’ Aug. 3, he said there will be some changes, 
but defended existing law, which he shaped to a large 
degree. However, on Sept. 21, Hope said the % 





price 
support program will be successful only when dealnews 
are willing to adjust supply and demand.” 


Webster, the Agriculture Department information 
director, expressed a widespread feeling -- that the 
views of Members of Congress will be more important 
than Benson’s recommendations -- when he said that 
“Congress will write’’ the farm program. 


Asked about the political effects of the farm con- 
troversies, Sen. Aiken wrote Nov. 20 that he was “‘un- 
able to tell as yet.” 


Sen. Kerr said that the agricultural situation has 
“ensured Democratic control of the House and Senate’ 
in the 84th Congress, but added that he was “‘more in- 
terested right now in their (the GOP) rescuing millions 
of farm families than in the result of next year’s elec - 
tions. 


” 


Baker, conceding that the farm economy is not as 
weak as it was in 1932, said that ‘‘now’’ is the “‘in- 
telligent’’ time to do something -- before farmers start 
dumping milk, striking, and going after federal judges 
with pitchforks. 





Senate's Famous... 


Votes On Supports 


1. Agricultural Adjustment Act Amendment (H J Res 398). Williams (R Del.) amendment 
to repeal supports of basic commodities at 90 per cent of parity (reverting to flexible 
supports provided for in Agricultural Act of 1948). Rejected, 17-59, Feb. 27, 1950. 
(CQ Almanac, Vol. VI, 1950, p. 98.) 


. Agricultural Commodity Price Stabilization (S 2522). Young (R N.D.) and Russell (D 
Ga.) amendment to require 90 per cent of parity supporis for basic crops for which 
marketing quotas or acreage allotments are in effect. Rejected, 26-45, Oct. 7, 1949. 
(CQ Almanac, Vol. V, 1949, p. 177.) 


DEC LARED STANDS 
/ Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. 
X Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against. 


? Absent, General Pair, ‘‘Present,’’ Did not announce 
or answer CQ Poll. 


— Not a Member when this vote was taken. 


REPUBLICANS| 1 | 2 JDEMOCRATS| 1 


RECORD VOTES 
FOR; Y (yea) 

AGAINST: N (nay) 
NOT RECORDED: 











NOT ELIGIBLE: 
TOTAL VOTE] 1 2 
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Fulbright (D) 
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Knowland (R) 


Ellender (D) 


Hendrickson (R) 


Gore (D)_ 





Kuchel (R) 


Long (D) 


| Smith (R) 


Kefauver (D) 





COLORADO 


MAINE 
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| NEW MEXICO 


TEXAS 





Johnson (D) 


Payne (R) 


Anderson (D) 





Millikin (R) 


Smith (R) 


Chavez (D) 
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Johnson (D) 





CONNECTICUT 


MARYLAND 


NEW YORK 
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Bush (R) 





Beall (R) 


Ives (R) 





TBennett (R) 





Purtell (R) 


Butler (R) 


Lehman (D) 
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Watkins (R) 





DELAWARE 





Frear (D) 


Kennedy (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Hoey (D) 


Aiken (R) 





Williams (R) 
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FLORIDA 
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Holland (D) 


Ferguson (R) 


Langer (R) 


Byrd (D) 





Smathers (D) 


Potter (R)_ 


Young (R) 
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Robertson (D) 





CEORCIA 


MINNESOTA 
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WASHINCTON 





George (D) 


Humphrey (D) 


Bricker (R) 


Jackson (D) 





Russell (D) 


Thy (R) 


Burke (D) 


Magnuson (D) 
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Dworshak (R) 


Ea tland (D) 


Kerr (D) 
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Welker (R) 
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Monroney (D) 





Neely (D) 
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Dirksen (R) 
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H -nnings (D) 


Cordon (R) 


McCarthy (R) 





Douglas (D) 


£ ymington (D) 


Morse (I) 
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WYOMING 





Capehart (R) 


Mansfield (D) 


Duff (R) 


Barrett (R) 
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Classic House... 


Price Support Votes 


|. Avricultural Parity Prices (HR 8122). Make manda- 2. Agricultural Act of 1949 (HR 5345). Gore (D Tenn.) 
tory through 1954 price supports at 90 per cent of parity amendment substituting text of HR 5617, providing for 
for basic commodites, and continue through 1955 the one-year extension (from Jan. 1, 1950) of existing farm 
alternate method of computing parity on basic commod- program, including supports of basic commodities at 
ities. Passage of bill. Passed, 207-121, June 29, 1952. 90 per cent of parity. Original text of HR 5345 would 
(CQ Almanac, Vol. VIII, 1952, p. 88.) have authorized trial of Brannan Plan. Agreed to, 
239-170, July 21, 1949. (CQ Almanac, Vol. V, 1949, 
p. 178.) 
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RECORD VOTES DEC LARED STANDS 
FOR: Y (yea) J Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. 
AGAINST: N (nay) X Announced Against, Paired Against CQ Poll Against. 
NOT RECORDED: ? Absent, General Pair, ‘‘Present,’’ Did not announce or answer CQ Poll 
NOT ELIGIBLE: — Not a Member when this vote was taken. 
(Also used for Speaker--eligible bu but usually doe S not vote.) ) 
1 . 2 
{ PENNSYLVANIA 21 Fisher (D) 
N]| If Bonin (R) ae Oe 3 Gentry (D) 
30 Buchanan (D) _ - | 13 tkard (D) 
17 Bush (R) 20 Kilday (D) 
10 Carrigg (R) ] L aes (Dd) 
29 Corbett (R) — Lyle (O) CidCLS 
mt ahon 


9 Dague ( ase 
NEW JERSEY T4 Rooney (D) {38 Eberharter (D) T Patman (D) 
| Il Addonizto (D) 20 Roosevelt (D) | Tz Fenton (R) IT Poage (D) 
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26 Morgan (D) 
16 Mumma (R) 
“14 Rhodes (D) 

ii Jones (D) 22 Saylor (R) 
I Wolverton (R) 12 Shuford (D) 18 Simpson (R) AL Prouty (R) ly] - 
NEW MEXICO [NORTH DAKOTA 19 Stauffer (R) VIRGINIA ‘ 
[AL Dempsey (D) LAL Burdic k (R) 20 Van Zandt (R) 4 Abbitt (D) — 
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| NEW YORK : | OHIO = Philadelphia | 3 Gary (D) 
3 Becker (R) _I: 14 Ayres (R) - | TBarrett (D) 2 Hardy (D) 
| 37 Cole (R) mh 23 Bender (R) 3 Byrne (D) - |- 7 Harrison (D) 
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Lobby Registrations 


A Washington law firm, Covington & Burling, was 
represented in recent filings under the lobby law. 
These registrations: 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP., 590 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Donald C. Alexander and Newell W. Ellison both 
lawyers with the firm of Covington & Burling, with 
offices at 701 Union Trust Building, Washington, filed 
for IBM Nov. 23. Both men said their legislative ac- 
tivities would continue through the second session. 


They asserted their general interest is taxation. 
More specifically, they explained, they are concerned 
with changes in Internal Revenue Code provisions on 
deductions which may be contained in an anticipated 
general tax revision bill, The House Ways and Means 
Committee has tax revision proposals under consider- 
ation. 


Ellison told CQ that his firm is seeking ‘‘equitable 
handling’ of war losses incurred by firms which lost 
their assets abroad during World War II. Both attorneys 
said their expenses probably would be ‘‘nominal.’’ 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSOCIATION, 
10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 


Jcel Barlow of Covington & Burling and Tell Berna, 
with the Association, filed on its behalf Nov. 27. They 
asserted that NMTBA, which includes more than 90 per 
cent of the nation’s machine tool builders, is interested 
in any legislation affecting that industry. 


Primarily, they reported, they are seeking enact- 
ment of an amendment (provided in HR 6287) to Section 
106 (c) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, which the Asso- 
ciation favors. 


An official of the firm explained to CQ that under 
this section, sales of machine tools, when made to pri- 
vate contractors on their own account, are partially 
exempted from the provisions of the Renegotiation Act. 
The amendment would extend these exemptions to sales 
to contractors when made on government account, and 
sales made direct to the government. 


PRESSURE POINTS 
INVESTMENT BANKERS MEET 


Salesmanship will be the biggest challenge to Ameri- 
can industry in 1954, Ewing T. Boles, president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, declared Nov. 30 at 
the 42nd annual meeting of the group. If the high level 
of booming 1953 is to be maintained, he said, industry 
will have to launch a selling campaign exceeding those 
of recent years, 


Reports adopted at the meeting dealt with problems 
of furnishing federal loans to educational institutions 
for the purpose of assisting them in providing student 
housing; and the ‘dangers’ presented by the fact that 
many corporations are raising new capital by going into 
debt rather than through sale of stock. 
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VFW TO FIGHT REDS 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars Nov. 27 announced 
plans for a “‘thorough-going anti-Communist assault”’ 
both on its own and in concert with other groups with 
similar objectives. 


Commander -in-chief Wayne Richards of Arkansas 
City, Kans., announced the step with the appointment 
of Col. Colbert C. McLain, Philadelphia attorney, to 
head VFW’s new Un-American Activities Committee. 


RESOURCES WALKOUT 


Five groups withdrew from the Mid-Century Con- 
ference on Resources for the Future which opened in 
Washington Dec. 2. They include National Farmers 
Union, Cooperative League of the U.S., National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Public Affairs In- 
stitute, and Regional Committee for a Missouri Valley 
Authority (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1374). In a letter to 
R.G. Gustavson, president of the Conference, they 
charged that the meeting was ‘‘stacked’’ with business 
representatives. Gustavson denied the charges and in- 
vited the groups back. However, a Farmers Union 
spokesman told CQ Dec. 2 that “‘Gustavson has done 
nothing to correct the situation, and therefore we havent 
changed our minds.”’ 


STRACKBEIN ON TARIFFS 


The cost of a subsidy program needed to bolster 
“‘inefficient’’ industries under a freer trade policy 
“staggers the imagination,’’ O, R. Strackbein, head of 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor on Export-Import Folicy, said Dec. 2. In the 
first issue of a new publication of the Committee, ‘Tariff 
Facts,” Strackbein predicted the trade battle will be 
“‘one of the hottest’’ issues developing in the coming 
session. “If we exempt our arms shipments, our ex- 
ports and imports are pretty well in balance already,” 
he said. ‘There is virtually no dollar deficit.” 


NAM ASKS INDUSTRY GROWTH 


Earl Bunting, managing director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, declared at the NAM 
annual convention in New York Dec. 2 that American in- 
dustry must create.a million new jobs a year for the 
next 22 years to keep pace with America s growing popu-~ 
lation. Bunting told 3,000 delegates that “‘high popula- 
tions are a liability factor rather than an asset if they 
are non-productive and without equipment or resources.” 
Predicting that the present labor force of 65 million 
will rise to 87 million by 1975, he said a rise of 120 per 
cent in industrial capacity by then “‘may take its place 
in our gallery of economic horizons.”’ 


POWER TAX A “‘BLACKJACK’’? 


A proposed 13 per cent tax on public power reve- 
nues was called a “‘political blackjack’’ Dec. 2 by Gov. 
Frank Clement of Tennessee (CQ Weekly Report p. 
1374). Addressing a morning session of the 30th annual 
American Municipal Congress, Clement said the tax 
was part of the “‘arrogant misrepresentation”’ used by 
the ‘‘private power lobby’’ when it claimed to be a 
private enterprise. 








Administration - McCarthy 


In the first Administration reply to Sen. Joseph R. 

McCarthy s (R Wis.) criticism of its foreign policy 
Stands, ew of State John Foster Dulles Dec. 1 
said that the Administration does not “propose to throw 
away’ the good will of U.S. allies ““‘by blustering and 
domineering methods.’ 


President Eisenhower said at his press conference 
Dec. 2 (see page 1399) that he was “‘in full accord with 
the statements made yesterday by Secretary Dulles.” 


Our foreign policy is based on the proposition that 

“unity among free nations is our only hope for survival 
in the face of the world-wide Soviet conspiracy backed 
by the weight of Soviet military power,” the President 
stated. “‘This struggle dominates all other considera- 
tions of our times. The issue of freedom versus com- 
munism is a life and death matter. To my mind it is 
the struggle of the ages.” 


MENTIONS ‘‘PERFUMED NOTES” 


Neither the President nor Dulles mentioned Sen. 
McCarthy by name. But Dulles used the same “‘perfum- 
ed notes phrase used by McCarthy, and his staff mem- 
bers told the press there was no doubt that his state- 
ments were a reply to McCarthy. 


In a radio-television broadcast on Nov. 24 growing 
out of the controversy over the Harry Dexter White case 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1339, 1365, 1382), McCarthy not 
only lambasted the Democrats but said the GOP Ad- 
ministration had “‘struck out’’ by continuing to aid Bri- 
tain while Britain deals with Red China, by sending 

“perfumed notes”’ to allies instead of warning them that 
if they continued Red trade they would not get ‘‘one 
cent of American money,”’ and by concluding a “‘phony”’ 
Korean peace. 


(He also charged that the Administration is still keep- 
ing on the federal payroll such men as John Paton Davies, 
who, according to McCarthy was “‘part and parcel of the 
old Acheson-Lattimore-Vincent-White-Hiss group (which 
delivered) our Chinese friends into Communist hands.” 
Dulles said Dec. 1 that Davies is one of many being re- 
investigated under the President’s security order of May 
27 -- CQ Weekiy Report, p. 586-7.) 


SAYS U.S. NEEDS ALLIES 


Dulles said Dec. 1: ‘“There has been a widely pub- 
licized criticism of this Administration’s foreign policy. 
The burden of that criticism was that we spoke too kind- 
ly to our allies and sent them ‘perfumed’ notes, instead 
of using threats and intimidation to compel them to do 
our bidding. I welcome constructive cciticism. But the 
criticism I refer to attacks the very bart of U. S. 
foreign policy... 


“‘Today it is to our interest to a isist certain coun- 
tries, but that does not give us the r ght to try to take 
them over, to dictate their trade po icies and to make 
them our satellites. Indeed, we do not want weak or sub- 
servient allies...Never in all our history was there a 


time when good friends and allies meant so much to us.” 
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Allied bases have deterred the Soviet Union from 
attacking this country; Allied industrial strength bene- 
fits the free world rather than the Soviet bloc, and 
Allied resources would aid the U.S., rather than the 
Russians, ‘‘in terms of capacity to win a long drawn-out 

ar,’’ Dulles said. 


COMMUNISM AN ISSUE? 


Besides differing with the Eisenhower foreign policy 
programs, McCarthy on Nov. 24 disagreed with the Pres- 
ident himself on the question of whether Communism 
would be a big political issue in 1954. On Nov. 18 the 
President said he hoped it would not be. McCarthy said 

“‘the raw, harsh unpleasant fact is that Communism is 
an issue and will be an issue in 1954.”’ In fact, the elec- 
tion will give the American people an opportunity to vote 
on whether “McCarthyism is bad’’ or good, he said. 


At his Dec. 2 press conference, the President again 
stated that he hoped this would not be an important 1954 
issue. He noted that 1,500 persons had been removed by 
this country as security risks, after ‘fair, thorough and 
decent investigations. By next fall I hope that the public, 
no longer fearful that Communists are destructively at 
work within the government, will wish to commend the 
efficiency of the Administration in eliminating this 
menace to the nation’s security.’ 


He said that the 1954 election would be decided, in 
his judgement, on whether the Administration has been 
efficient and forward-looking, and whether * ‘Congress 
enacts a progressive, dynamic program.’ 


REACTION 


The early reaction generally backed up the Presi- 
dent. Republican National Chairman Leonard W. Hall 
Dec. 2 called ‘‘the President’s position unassailable.”’ 
Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R Pa.) Chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Committee, said the 
President ‘‘is following out his responsibility as the 
author and director of the foreign policy of the United 
States.” House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R Mass.) 
said that ridding the government of Commun sts ‘will 
be an achievement the people will not forget,’ ’ and that 

“‘the people are supporting’ the President ‘‘in a stead- 
fast foreign policy that is just, fair and considerate of 
all.’ 





Both Sen. James H. Duff (R Pa.) and Sen. John - 
Sparkman (D Ala.) supported the President and Dulles on 
their foreign policy stands. ‘‘For my part,” said Duff, 
“1 look to the President for leadership and direction’”’ on 
foreign policy, “‘and I agree with what he had to say on 
the subject in his press conference.’ 


But at least three Senators, all Republicans, felt 
that the Communists-in-government issue would figure 
prominently in the 1954 election, despite the President's 

‘hope’ to the contrary. They included Sens. Herman 
Welker (R Idaho), William E. Jenner (R Ind. ) and Irving 


M. Ives (R N.Y.). 





Chairman Leonard W. Hall of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, issued a statement following the Presi- 
dent’s press conference that: ‘‘The President’s position 
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is unassailable. There are two distinct aspects to this 
struggle against communism. One is to combat subver- 
sion at home; the other to keep the free nations united 
and strong. In pursuing one we must never lose sight of 
the other. The President calls it the struggle of the 
ages. All thinking Americans will agree with hiim.’’ 


McCarthy: Message Appeal 


Sen. McCarthy, waiting until Dec. 3 to comment, 
said in a prepared statement that it was ‘‘ridiculous and 
untrue’’ to say he is challenging the President’s leader- 
ship. But, he asserted, he is ‘‘in complete disagree- 
ment’’ with the Administration on aiding nations ‘‘ship- 
ping gcods to Communist China,’’ and urged that Dulles 
‘‘reappraise our whole policy in this regard.”’ 


In a comment added to his prepared text, the Wis- 
consin Senator ‘‘strongly’’ urged ‘‘each and every Amer- 
ican who feels as I do ... (to) write or wire the Presi- 
dent.’’ The White House Dec. 4 said about 900 messages 
were received in the first 24 hours after McCarthy’s ap- 
peal. It did not say how many were favorable. 


He kept alive another disagreement with the Ad- 
ministration, when he reiterated his belief that the com- 
munists-in-government issue would be ‘‘important in 194.” 


McCarthy stated he wou'!d give his ‘‘utmost support 
to all Republican candidates”’ for the House and Senate 
in 1954, and that the Administration had ‘‘rid itself of 
1,456 security risks inherited’’ from the Democrats. 


Democrats And Brownell 


Clayton Fritchey, deputy chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee charged Nov. 29 and Nov. 30 
that Attorney General Herbert Brownell had used the 
Harry Dexter White case ‘‘as a smoke screen’’ to divert 
attention from “‘a serious situation within the Justice 
Department itself’’ and to ‘‘cover up failures in the 
Eisenhower Administration.”’ 


He also said Brownell had put the Federai Bureau of 
Investigation in politics in the ,White case while ‘ ‘pulling 
the FBI out of crime busting,’’ declaring that the Justice 
Department had refused to help U. S. Attorney Charles 
Vigil investigate a jury-tampering case in Denver. U.S. 
District Judge Willis W. Ritter (D) of Salt Lake City had 
criticized Justice for, he said, refusing Vigil such aid. 
After Vigil successfully prosecuted the case, Fritchey 
charged that Vigil was summarily dismissed and re- 
placed by Donald E. Kelley, a Republican who is a fra- 
ternity brother of Brownell. (See page 1401.) 


Fritchey also charged that the Justice Department 
failed to investigate union racketeering in St. Louis. He 
said that Federal Judge George H. Moore of St. Louis 
asked but failed to get help in such a case, but did get 
help from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


And he said that pressure was exerted ‘‘higher up” 
to stall a House investigation of racketeering in New 
York and Detroit. He cited statements by Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman (R Mich.) and Wint Smith (R Kan.) about the 
Detroit case. (See page 1404.) 


Justice claimed on Dec. 2 that in the Denver case the 
FBI had detailed 19 FBI agents to work on the jury- 
tampering case, and that Vigil’s replacement had nothing 
todowiththe case. Justice alsoclaimed that investigations 
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were going ahead in New York and Detroit, but it had 
‘no comment’’ about the St. Louis case. 


Fritchey’s charges brought a quick retort from Sen. 
Herman Welker (R Idaho). He said Nov. 30 that it was 
“the silliest statement I’ve heard since J’ve been in the 
Senate,’’ and predicted that the Democrats ‘“‘will be eat- 
ing ‘warmed over spy’ for a long time to come.” The 
latter comment was in reply to a statement by Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Stephen A. Mitchell Nov. 15 
that he did not think the American people ‘“‘will eat 
warmed-over spy” as a campaign-issue diet. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1356) 





RUNNING FOR GOVERNOR? 


Meanwhile, Mitchell charged in Rockville Centre, 
N.Y., Dec. 2 that Brownell attacked former President 
Truman on the White case to divert attention from ‘“‘scan- 
dals’’ in New York state. Brownell “thas a great interest 
in the Republican Party here,’’ Mitchell observed. | | “May- 
be he wants its nomination for governor next year.” 


Speaking before a Democratic group at St. Alban’s 
Vt., on Nov. 29 Mitchell predicted that the Administra- 
tion’s lack of “‘bold action, particularly in foreign affairs, 
will be a major campaign issue in 1954. He charged that 
the United States is losing its position as a world leader 
while Republicans “spend their energies chasing dead 
spies. 


Businessmen In Government 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks deplored the 
current “‘heavy barrage’’ of criticism being hurled at 
businessmen in government, during a talk in New York 
on Dec. 2. Such men are ‘‘in Washington solely to put 
something into good government instead of trying to get 
something out of bad government,”’ he stated. 


McCarthy For President? 


John Chapple, who spearheaded a drive to get Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to run for President in 1952, pub- 
lished an editorial in his newspaper, the Ashland (Wis.) 
Daily Press, on Nov. 25 suggesting Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R Wis.) for President in 1956. “Let Eisen- 
hower be a one-term President,’ ’ the editorial stated. 

“He deserves no more. Let him make way, however 
unwillingly, for McCarthy. . McCarthy said on Dec. 2 
that he had no “‘intention or desire’ to seek the Presi- 
dency in 1956. 


Rep. Lester R. Johnson (D Wis.) stated in a news 
article released Nov. 26 that out-of-state residents have 
an exaggerated view of the Senator s influence in his 
native Wisconsin. ‘‘McCarthy is a lot more popular in 
Texas than he is in my state, ’ Johnson stated. “Texas 
has more reasons to be grateful. McCarthy helped to 
take our share of the tidelands oil and give it to Texas.’ 


State Roundup 


California: Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) an- 
nounced Nov. 28 that he will be a candidate in 1954 for 
election to the seat he now holds by appointment. 





Colorado: Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D) said Dec. 2 
that he planned to retire from either politics or base- 
ball next year, but had not decided which. 








Executive Briefs 


The President 
PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE? 


American Ambassador to the UN Henry Cabot Lodge 
Nov. 27 said that President Eisenhower will support in- 
dependence for Puerto Rico anytime the Commonwealth’s 
legislature asks for it. Gov. Luis Munoz Marin Nov. 28 
asserted that he as well ‘as a majority of the Puerto 
Rican people”’ favor continued association with the U.S. 
Independence Party leader Vincente Polanco said the 
Eisenhower message was an admisstion that Puerto 
Rico’s present status is just “‘a colonial farce.”’ 


WATERSHED CONSERVATION 


President Eisenhower Nov. 30 told Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson he would favor increased 
appropriations for cooperative federal-state watershed 
development programs. 


Departments, Agencies 
MONEY MATTERS 


George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said in a speech Dec. 1 to the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America that contrary to reports he and 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, had no feud 
over cutting government cost. (Wilson said in a speech 
Nov. 25 -- CQ Weekly Report, p 1376 -- that the United 
States ‘‘should not make sudden and radical changes’’ in 
the defense budget.) 


Humphrey also told the bankers that if large cuts 
in federal spending are to be made next year they must 
be carved out of national security outlays. He said that 
the dominant problem before the American government 
today is to strike a talance between an indefinite period 
of high security costs and a healthy economy. 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson said Dec. 1 
that he thought a ten per cent cut suggested for the 
Army’s personnel strength is ‘‘feasible’’ without inter- 
fering with America’s overseas military committments. 
He said that the proposal to reduce the Army manpower 
by about 140,000 in the year beginning next July 1 was 
still under pentagon study. 


Wilson summed up the Administration’s defense 
spending policy by saying: ‘‘I don’t say you are on an 
awful economy spree when you try to get down to three 
times what you spent three years ago.’’ (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1376.) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Eisenhower Administration 'as reduced federal 
government personnel by 176,000 up o Nov. 1, accord- 
ing to a Dec. 2 statement by Philip ‘ oung, Chairman of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission Civil Service figures 
show about 2.6 million workers on ‘ne payroll at the end 
of the Truman Administration, and an estimated 2.4 
million on Aug. 31, a reduction the 1 of about 150,000. 
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Eisenhower Meets Press 
President Eisenhower Dec. 2 told reporters: 


He backed Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
apparent censure of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.). 
(See page 1397), and declared that unity among the 
free nations ‘‘is our only hope for survival.’’ 

He still believed the communists-in-government 
issue will be out of the 1954 Congressional campaign 
picture 

He had as much confidence in Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., as in any other Cabinet member 
(see pp. 1398, 1401) 

He agreed generally with the hope of Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson that Army personnel can be 
cut by about 10 per cent 

He doubted whether taxes could or should be raised 
in 1954 

He was ruling out the possibility of any negotiation 
in Bermuda with British Prime Minister Churchill and 
French Premier Laniel on Red Chinese membership in 
the UN (Eisenhower arrived in Bermuda Dec. 4) 

He was encouraged by reports of Vice President 
Nixon’s tour in the Far East (see page 1406). 








SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Small Business Administration Nov. 26 invited 
the more than 16,000 U.S. banks to join in meeting the 
credit needs of small business. Wendell B. Barnes, 
acting Administrator, in a letter to the commercial banks, 
described the government’s policy as cooperation, rather 
than competition, with private lending institutions. The 
SBA, which inherited the task of helping small business 
when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was abol- 
ished July 30, also is a successor to the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1358.) 

By Fresidential order, SBA Dec. 1 took over the re- 
maining activities of SDPA. 


MORSE ON SURPLUSES 


Undersecretary of Agriculture True D. Morse told 
the Southern Seedsmen’s Association’s convention Nov. 
30 that farm surpluses should be ‘‘cpportunities,”’ not 
“problems,” and present a challenge to efforts to move 
‘‘abundance’’ into consumption. (See pages 1383-96.) 


Commissions 
MCKAY ON STOCKPILES 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay said ina 
speech to the American Mining Congress Dec, 1 that a 
committee of cabinet members, which McKay heads, has 
received “‘definite instructions to bring in recommend- 
ation which will serve as the basis for legislation or for 
action by the executive branch”’ in relation to a national 
policy on minerals and metals. 


McKay said that the national stockpile policy must be 
re-examined and that the cooperation of the mining indus- 
try would be necessary to provide information on future 
peace time needs for the committee’s study on balancing 
supply and demand over a period of years in the future. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1297.) 
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Congressional Briefs 


END PUBLIC HOUSING? 


Rep. Herman P. Eberharter (D Pa.) said Dec. 2 that 
he understands that the Eisenhower Administration has 
decided to halt the low-rent public housing program and 
to sell the buildings it owns. Liquidation was urged by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, he said, 
and “‘in this Administration the lobbies are batting a 
big fat 1000; while the consumer consistently strikes out. 





Jack H. Bryan, Director of Information for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, said the same day 
that “‘no decisions on low-rent housing or any of the 
other housing programs have been made or will be made 
until the reports are received from the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Housing’’. Also on Dec. 2, Sher- 
man Adams, chief aid to President Eisenhower, said in 
a New Orleans speech that “‘this Administration’’ will 
not “‘turn its back upon the problem of inadequate hous- 
ing and disregard the need of low income citizens who 
are literally prisoners of their own circumstances.”’ 
(For background on public housing, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 289 and 534.) 


RAYBURN ASKS BIG DEFENSE 


Minority leader § Sam Rayburn (D Tex.) Nov. 30 as- 

serted ‘ ‘dollars are not important’’ compared to the 

“Dreservation of Christian civilization.’ In asking for 
a strong defense, despite the possibility of an unbalanced 
budget, the former Speaker said he would ‘‘vote next 
January for the largest amount recommended for national 
defense by the F resident.’’ Rayburn criticized the policy 
of high interest rates. “‘It has brought Federal Housing 
Administration loans almost to a standstill in my dis- 
trict,’ he added. 


TAX TRADE? 


Rep. Noah M, Mason (R Ill.) Nov. 28 suggested that 
the states yield to the federal government exclusive 
rights to collect income, liquor and tobacco taxes, while 
the federal government abolishes its gasoline, admis- 
sion, estate and gift taxes, leaving these fields to the 


states. 


Mason, a member of the tax-writing House Ways and 
Means Committee, said such a plan would go far toward 
eliminating the ‘‘tax-grab competition’’ which has devel- 
oped over the last 20 years. Mason is a member of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, which is 
studying the problem of federal-state overlapping in 
taxation, among other things. Mason said he would pre- 
sent his plan to the Commission. 


REA LOANS LAGGING? 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Nov. 28 asked the 
Rural Electrification Administration to explain why REA 
loans are “‘lagging.’’ In a letter to Ancher Nelsen, REA 
Administrator, Kefauver asserted there was a “‘tacit 
agreement between you and the Bureau of the Budget -- 
or some other agency -- to curtail the volume of loans 
to (REA) cooperatives.” The Tennesseean charged such 
action would run “‘counter to the expressed wishes of 
Congress.’’ Nelsen Nov. 28 said he had no such agree- 
ment with any agency, and that several aspects of the 
loan program were ahead of previous years. 
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POWER POLICY ASSAILED 


Sen. Hubert H Humphrey (D Minn.) Dec. 1 assailed 
the Administration s power marketing policies, and ask- 
ed ‘‘at least a year’’ postponement in their effective date, 
Jan. 1, 1954. (For background on power, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1089 ff.) Ina letter to Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay, Humphrey called the new criteria 
to govern the sale of public power “‘arbitrary, unfair, 
destructive to the (rural electric) cooperatives’”’ and 
“very probably illegal.” 





BENSON CRITICS 


Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R Md.) charged Nov. 27 that 
some employees of the Agriculture Department have been 
“ghost writing’’ speeches for critics of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 


KRUEGER ON FARM PLANS 


Rep. Otto Krueger (R N.D.) said Nov. 30 that he 
will wait to hear Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson’s farm program recommendations, but noted 
that Congress has not always followed Secretaries’ advice. 


SYMINGTON ON DROUGHT 


Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) told Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Nov. 28 that Missouri 
taxpayers are saddled with “‘heavy and needless” ex- 
pense in paying for drought relief in 29 counties which 
have not been designated disaster areas eligible for fed- 
eral aid. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1292, 1359.) 





COTTON ACREAGE 


Sen. Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) Nov. 27 told Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson he has authority 
to increase 1954 cotton allotments to at least 21 miilion 
acres, and urged him to do so to avert ‘‘severe hard- 
ship.’’ Beuson has said he will urge Congress to author- 
ize an acreage increase, but Russell said Congressional 
action might be too late. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1317.) 





SCRAP EXPORT 


Chairman Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee Dec. 1 asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to explain its action authorizing un- 
restricted export of steel scrap. Ina letter to Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, Saltonstall pointed out that the country 
had been repeatedly combed in scrap- -collection drives 
since World War I. “In fact’”’ he wrote, “I am informed 
that steel furnaces were shut down because of a lack of 
scrap within six months of the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict.”’ 





RUSSIA’S PACTS SCORE 


Between 1925 and 1950, the Soviet Union violated 
nine non-aggression pacts, 11 alliances, three protocols 
and other agreements committing it to a position against 
war, and one neutrality pact, Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R Calif.) told the State Chamber of Commerce in Los 
Angeles Dec. 3. He said any proposal for the U.S. to 
enter with Russia ‘‘will most certainly be subjected to 
close scrutiny and full debate in the Senate.”’ 








CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 


Rep. Peter Frelisgmuyoen, ¥. (R N.J.), who has pro- 
posed esta ent of a single bi-partisan committee 
to investigate internal security, said in his Dec. 3 news- 
letter: ‘‘In the final analysis the public will judge this 
Administration, and rightly so, primarily on the record 
it has made in such fields as labor, national defense, 
agriculture and fiscal policy. The problem of how best 
to handle subversives and ape risks...should be 
handled on a nonpartisan basis.. 


Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fila. ), speaking before 
Miami doctors Dec. I on the nation’s economic ills, said 
there were symptoms of “‘economic hypochondriasis 4 
but “‘Old Doc Democrat using time-honored, tried and 
tested serums of good American elbow grease and saline 
fluid’’ has done much to establish a national immunity 
to serious economic troubles. 





In his Nov. 30 newsletter to constituents, Rep. Earl 
Wilson (R Ind.) said he found farmers in his Congress- 
ional District (9th) “far from panicky, scared or pessi- 
mistic over the farm price-production cost situation. 
There are other national problems they seem to regard 
as more vital at the moment--problems like the perma- 
nent ending of the Korean War, the battle against Com- 
munism, the menace of the A-bomb and the H-bomb... 
balancing of the federal budget, the reduction in the 
national tax load, etc.’ 


Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R Ohio) observed in his 
Dec. 1 newsletter: “Strange things happen quickly in 
international affairs. We are now spending billions to 
defend ourselves and the rest of the world against the 
threat of attack by one of our former allies of eight years 
ago --Russia. At the same time we are spending other 
billions to build up the economic and military strength of 
our former enemies--Germany, Italy and Japan.” 


TAFT-HARTLEY PLANS 


Chairman Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (R Pa.) of the 
House Education and Labor Committee said in a speech 
Dec. 2 that union welfare funds should be sup servised by 

“‘governmenta! authority, preferably state,’ like ‘‘other 
insurance businesses.”’ He said present ideas for chang- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Labor Law include the enlargement 
of the National Labor Relations Board; the establishment 
of a separate governmental agency to investigate and 
prosecute unfair labor practice cases; and the prosecu- 
tion of such cases by regular United States district 
attorneys in federal courts especially created to handle 
labor cases. 








Sen. James E. Murray (D Mont.) of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee said Dec. 1 that any rec- 
ommendations fromthe White House for Taft-Hartley 
changes would necessitate new hearing: and ‘‘the mimutest 
attention from the Committee and inte: ested parties.” 
CQ Weekly Report, p. 1296.) 


But Sen. Irving M. Ives (R N.Y.), Chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee s Subcomm (tee on Labor Legis- 
lation, said that the Committee’s Mz rch and April hear- 
ings provided all the information th Committee would 
need and that further hearings wouli be resumed “‘over 


my dead body. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 410.) 
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SUPREME COURT 
SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Nov. 27 
asserted the Supreme Court had ample Constitutional 
power to outlaw racial segregation in the public schools, 
and should do so. In a brief filed as a ‘‘friend of the 
Court,”’ the nation’s chief legal officer cited the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which, he said, would compel a state 
“‘to grant the benefits of education to all its people equally.” 


VIGIL FIRING PROBE 


Sen. William Langer (R N.D.), Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, said Nov. 30 that his Committee 
will begin hearings Dec. 12 in Denver on charges by 
United States District Judge Willis W. Ritter (D) of Salt 
Lake City that the FBI refused to help the U.S, District 
Attorney for Colorado, Charles S. Vigil, in a jury-tam- 
pering investigation. Ritter, before passing sentence on 
two Denver brothers for jury-tampering and income tax 
evasion, said Nov. 23 that the Justice Department had 
refused to aid Vigil in his prosecution of the case. On 
Nov. 24, White House Press Secretary James Hagerty 
announced the dismissal of Vigil and Nov. 30 a Justice 
Department spokesman said Vigil was removed by the 
President at the request of the Attorney General as part 
of the Administration’s program to replace Truman left- 
overs. 





Dec. 2, Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney, 
il, disputed the Nov. 23 Ritter statement, saying 19 
FBI agents worked with Vigil. ‘‘There is no substance” 
to the assertion that the Justice Department ‘‘mishandled” 
the situation, declared Oiney. 


Former Rep. John A. Carroll (D Colo.) said Dec. 2 
that former President Harry S. Truman regards the 
Justice Department’s role in the case a ‘‘colossal blun- 
der.”’ Carroll, in Congress from 1947-1951, said he 
spoke to Truman by telephone. 


NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower Dec. 2 named nine members 
of the public advisory board to assist the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration. Subject to Senate confirmation in 
January are: 


Richard L, Bowditch, Boston, president, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

Herschel D. Newsom, Columbus, 
tional Grange 

James G. Patton, Denver, president, National Farm- 
ers Union 

George Meany, Washington, president, American 
Federation of Labor 

Mrs. Mildred C. Ahigren, Whiting, Ind., president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Miss Helen G. Irwill, Des Moines, president, Nation- 
al Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs 

Mrs. Lucille Leonard, Providence, president, Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 

Arthur J. Connell, Middletown, Conn., 
mander, American Legion. 


Ind., master, Na- 
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New Hearings 


BALTIC STATES -- The House Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Soviet Seizure of the Baltic 
Countries, headed by Rep. Charles J. Kersten (R Wis.), 
heard Atis Grantskalns, a former Latvian court official, 
testify Dec. 3 that Russians executed hundreds of Latvians 
following the Soviet occupation of that country in 1940. 








Alfreds Berzins, Latvian Minister of Public Affairs 
from 1934 to 1940, testified Dec. 1 that Andrei Vishinsky, 
Russian delegate to the United Nations, masterminded the 
Communist ‘‘enslavement’’ of Latvia, and was ‘‘the great- 
est murderer in this world and the greatest of liars.’’ 
Kersten Dec. 3 invited Vishinsky to appear before the 
Committee and ‘‘defend himself.’’ 


Also testifying Dec. 1 were Vilias Masens, former 
chief of the Baltic States Division of Foreign Affairs; 
Alberts Jekste, former head of a Baltic newsreel com- 
pany; and Mrs. Zenta Vizbulis, a former citizen of Latvia. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1176.) 


KOREAN ATROCITIES ~- A hearing into alleged atro- 
cities upon American fpris- 
oners-of-war in Korea was begun Dec. 2 by Sen. Charles 


E. Potter (R Mich.) of the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee. 





Opening the probe, Potter said a Red Chinese nurse 
“cut off the toes’’ of a GI with * ‘a pair of garden shears 
without benefit of anesthesia’’ and wrapped the wounds 
in newspapers. He asserted the testimony to be re: 
ceived would ‘‘make a liar’’ of Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet 
UN spokesman, who has denied atrocity stories. 


Army Chief of Staff Gen. Matthew B. Ridgeway 
charged the Communists in the Korean conflict with the 
“‘most brutal and ruthless’’ conduct in the history of 
modern warfare. He said the record showed they en- 
gazed in a ‘‘calculated”’ program to “‘exterminate’’ POW’s 
Col. Claudius Wolf, in charge of collecting data on Ko- 
rean war crimes, testified that more than 8,000 Ameri- 
can POW’s were ‘‘not accounted for.’’ 


Master Sgt. Carey H. Weinel said he was among 60 
Americans and 40 Koreans placed in a ditch and beaten 
by North Koreans. He said he was the only survivor. 


John E. Martin, Ferndale, Mich., private, testified 
300 starving American POW’s were lured from a train 
and massacred. He said he was one of a few who were 
only wounded. They hid in a sugar cane field, he said. 


First Lt. Henry J. McNichols, Jr., St. Louis, said 
North Koreans would prod Americans with bayonets in 
an attempt to make them try to escape. 


DEC. 3 -- 

Seven veterans of the Korean conflict testified. Sgt. 
Wendell Treffery, Terryville, Conn., was identified as 
‘he soldier whose toes had beencut off with garden shears. 
He told of seeing two Americans on the floor of a stall of 
a building used as a hospital. Treffery said they were 
maggot-eaten, naked and so weak they could not ““brush 
off the flies:’’ He asserted some 500 Americans died in 
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Camp No. 1, near the Yalu River, during a few-month 
period. 


Charles E. Kinard, former Sergeant and now a civil- 
ian, testified that the North Koreans twisted an opened 
C-ration can into an open wound in his shoulder, and left 
it there four days. 


Lieutenant Col. Jack R. Todd asserted less than 4,000 
American prisoners had been returned by the Commun- 
ists, and indicated that about two-thirds of those missing 
in action are “‘dead (from) illegal post-capture activities. 


WEST COAST REDS -- The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee Dec. 1 opened 
hearings in San Francisco to probe alleged Communist 
infiltration in the area, with its important military es- 
tablishments. 





Donald N. Wheeler, named by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover Nov. 17 as one of 12 persons transmitting ‘‘in- 
formation to espionage agents of the Soviet government” 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1362) refused to be a ‘‘witness 
against myself.’’ Louis Rosser, former Communist, tes- 
tified that a Russian plan to foment civil war in the 1930's 


- Was repudiated by American Negroes in the South. 


Charles D. Blodgett of Chicago, former Communist, 
said he met Robert L. Condon (D Calif.), now a U.S. Rep- 
resentative, in 1948 at a closed meeting of two Commun- 
ist Party county political affairs committees. 





In New Orleans, Rep. Condon said: ‘‘I have never 
been to a closed meeting of any--whatever it is--closed 
Communist Party group, although I met with lots of people 
in 1948 to discuss candidates for state and federal offices.” 


Condon told the House last July 14 he had been barred 
from atomic tests at Las Vegas because, he said, the 
Atomic Energy Commission did not ‘‘fairly evaluate’’ in- » 
formation concerning him. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 912, 
947, 1069.) 


TUNGSTEN PURCHASES -- The International Operations 
Subcommittee of the House 

Government Operations Committee held hearings Nov. 

30, and Dec. 1 - 2 on possible irregular practices by 

four Thailand mining companies and United States officials 

in 1951-2 Tungsten purchasing by this country. 





According to testimony given Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, the 
four Thailand companies were under contract to the U.S. 
government to deliver tungsten ore produced from spe- 
cified mines, but instead bought much of the tungsten in 
the open market when the world price was down and re- 
sold it to the U.S. at higher contract prices. 


William F. Spengler, an official of the U.S. Embassy 
at Bangkok, Thailand, Dec. 1 said Elmer Hoffnauer, 
assistant regional manager at Tokyo of the Emergency 
Procurement Service, failed to properly investigate the 
possibility of fraud or contract violation after the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Bangkok had presented him with docu- 
mented evidence. Spengler told the Subcommittee that 
the Justice Department is now invesiigating ‘ ‘consider ~ 
ation of irregular conduct by U.S. government officials.’ 





Subcommittee Chairman Charles B. Brownson (R 
Ind.) said Nov. 30 that investigations by the U.S. Embassy 
in Thailand “‘appear to make it clear that the U.S. was 
actually hoodwinked to the tune of perhaps $1 million or 
more’’ in the transactions. 





A. J. Walsh, EPS Commissioner, testified Nov. 30 
that he had been advised in 1951 by the Munitions Board 
and Defense Production Administration that ‘‘price should 
be of no consequence’’ in efforts to buy in the Far East 
maximum quantities of critical materials. 


MAIL ORDER FRAUD -- A subcommittee of the Senate 

Judiciary Committee, headed 
by Committee Chairman William Langer (R N.D.), heard 
testimony Dec. 1 on cases of alleged fraudulent adver - 
tising by mail order insurance firms. 








David Murchison, assistant to the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, said the FTC is about ready 
to launch a nation-wide investigation of mail order in- 
surance frauds. He termed advertising claims made by 
some companies ‘‘grossly fraudulent and unfairly de- 
ceptive.”’ 


J.T. O” Brien, head of the fraud unit of the Justice 
Department’s criminal division, said that cases of fraud 
over the ,past two or three years have ‘‘dwindled consi- 
derably. 


Robert Sills, senior FTC attorney, testified that 
lack of adequate state officials to keep tab on insurance 
policies is one apparent cause of fraudulent advertising. 
He cited the case of one company which took in over 
$800,000 in premiums but paid out only $2,000 in benefits. 


M.L, Goldsmith, a Chicago postal inspector, said 
that though life insurance has ‘“‘become pretty standard- 
ized’’ in the past 20 years, accident sickness and hos - 
pitalization policies are ‘‘like a child running wild’’ and 
need strict regulation. 


AGRICULTURE REORGANIZATION -- The House Govern- 
ment Operations 
Subcommittee on Public Accounts began hearings Dec. 3 
on implementation of the Agriculture Department reor - 
ganization plan. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1316, 1335.) 





Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and As- 
sistant Secretary (for research, extension, and land use) 
J. Earl Coke defended the reorganization before Chair- 
man George H. Bender’s (R Ohio) subcommittee. Bender 
said he had called the hearings to clear up ‘‘misunder- 
standing’’ concerning reorganization of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 





Coke testified that the plan results in decentraliza- 
tion of SCS in favor of state offices. He denied that the 
Department had ever intended to abolish SCS or merge 
it with the Agricultural Extension Service. Coke and 
Benson said the reorganization would result in better 
service. 


Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, former he: d of SCS, opposed 
the revamping, declaring that “‘the \hole thing strikes 
me as an experiment, and I am unabhie to see any wisdom 
in substituting an experiment for 4 :ighly successful 
going program that was scientifica iy sound and not con- 
troversial, political, or unduly exy ensive.”’ 
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He called abolition of the seven SCS regional offices 
and redistribution of personnel “‘the most critical blows. 
State offices, he said, will get little more strength, and 
added that research and morale have been damaged. 


” 


DAVIS POSITION? 


Waters S. Davis, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, said Dec. 1 that 
his group “‘is more than ready and willing to help the 
new plan work,” Davis had been the leading critic of 
the reorganization. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1316.) 


But Dec. 2, the Association said the reorganization 
would create “‘nothing but an administrative mess.”’ 


VIRGIN ISLANDS -- The ability of the Virgin Islands to 
assume a greater role in self-gov- 
ernment was explored Nov. 30 in the U.S. possession by 
a Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee. The 
hearing, not open to the public, was criticized by the 
Home Journal, islands newspaper, The hearing was con- 
ducted by Sen. Hugh Butler (R Neb.) 





Continued Hearings 


INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION -- The Senate Internal 
~~ Security Subcommittee 
continued its probe on interlocking subversion in govern- 
ment. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1380.) 





William Ludwig Ullman, former Treasury Depart- 
ment employee, Dec. 2 refused to answer questions as 
to whether he ever engaged in espionage against the U.S. 
He pleaded the Fifth Amendment, saying any answer 
“‘might tend to incriminate me.’’ Ullman was named Nov. 
17 by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., as one of 
a number of persons called security risks by the FBI in 
reports to Truman Administration officials. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1362.) Ullman said he was “‘proud to say he 
was’ a friend of Harry Dexter White. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1361.) 


The Subcommittee made public Dec. 1 what it des- 
cribed as a portion of an FBI report which said a mem- 
ber of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King’s war-time staff may 
have passed information on a Navy proximity fuse to a 
Soviet agent. The Subcommittee said the report was 
based, in part, on information supplied by Igor Gouzenko, 
former Soviet Embassy code clerk at Ottawa. 


The international debate over whether Gouzenko 
should be permitted to testify before the group (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1380) continued. On Nov, 30, Gouzenko, 
now under an assumed name, decided he would not risk 
exposure to testify, but on Dec, 2, Chairman William E. 
Jenner (R Ind.) said he would question Gouzenko under 
the Canadian terms. 


On Nov. 28, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
had turned down a request by Jenner for a no-strings- 
attached interview after the Canadian government Nov. 
25 offered to arrange a meeting ‘under Canadian aus- 
pices,”’ and subject to Gouzenko’s willingness. Dulles 
Dec. 3 sent a formal note asking the Canadian govern- 
ment to arrange for the Subcommittee to question Gou- 
zenko under the conditions proposed by Canada. 


Jenner said Nov. 26 that Alger Hiss, now serving a 
prison term for perjury, is one of nine former federal 
: . ” 
employees under “‘special scrutiny because they were 
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continued in their positions despite security reports 
linking them to subversion. 


The Subcommittee, Jenner said, is “‘trying to de- 
termine who was responsible for their continued em- 
ployment, ... promotions, increased authority, con- 
tinued access to government secrets, and increases in 


pay. 


Dec. 3, at a public hearing, the Subcommittee placed 
in the record Justice Department information that FBI 
reports on V. Frank Coe, Solomon Adier and Victor Per- 
lo were given to various executive agencies during the 
Truman Administration. The Subcommittee said the 
three, associated with Harry Dexter White in the Treas- 
ury Department, were kept in government service and 
promoted, after the reports were received. The reports 
allegedly asserted the three had communist ties. 


D.C. TRANSIT -- A Senate District of Columbia sub- 
committee began hearings Dec. 1 in- 
to the problem of transportation in the nation’s Capital. 





Seventeen witnesses testified on what could be done 
to improve public transportation. Among the suggestions: 
Create an area transit commission; public ownership of 
bus and streetcar lines; government subsidy; fringe park- 
ing lots, and gradual elimination of downtown on-street 
parking. 


Members of the subcommittee are Sens. Frederick 
G. Payne (R Maine), Chairman, J. Glenn Beall (R Md.) 
and Wayne Morse (I Ore.) 


TEAMSTERS -- Charges of pressure from ‘“‘powerful 

men’’ in Washington, and announcement 
of hearings before a federal grand jury marked the end 
Nov. 30 of week-long testimony before a House Education 
and Labor Subcommittee probing labor racketeering in 
Detroit. The subcommittee has paid particular attention 
to the financial affairs of the AFL International Brother - 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (CQ Weekly Report p. 1378.) 


The Detroit News in a copyrighted story Nov. 28 
asserted ‘‘terrific pressure’’ was being exerted to force 
the Subcommittee to abandon the probe. Chairman Wint 
Smith (R Kan.) said the pressure comes from ‘‘way up” 
and “I just can’t talk about it.”’ 

Subcommittee member Clare E. Hoffman (R Mich.) 
asserted powerful men in Washington have passed along 
word to “‘go easy, or get out those fellows down there 
in the Administration,’ said Hoffman, ‘‘talk about clean- 
ing up the Communist mess, but this one is twice as big, 
and twice as dangerous to the country.”’ 





Hoffman Dec. 1 named Chairman Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr., (R Pa.), of the Education and Labor Committee, 
as one of those exerting pressure. ‘‘McConnell wouldn’t 
give us free rein. It may be because he’d like to run for 
governor of Pennsylvania, or has his eye on the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s post,”’ Hoffman declared. (See page 1398.) 





He charged that New York governor Thomas E. Dewey 
(R) had blocked a similar probe of harness racing scan- 
dals in New York by “taking over the investigation him- 
self.’’ The Michigan Republican charged that ‘‘Dewey 
knew about the racing mess long before our investigators 
moved in, ... but he didn’t do anything about it until he 
learned that we were going to hold hearings.” 
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Members of the Subcommittee said they received 
“very important”’ long-distance phone calis during the 
Detroit hearings. Chief subcommittee counsel William 
F. McKenna resigned Nov. 28. 


Nov. 27, U. S. Attorney Fred W. Kaess received 
permission to turn the Teamsters probe over to a federal 
grand jury. The Subcommittee also probed the affairs 
of James R. Hoffa, Detroit Teamster official. Hcffa Nov. 
27 testified that the Union frequently had given him blank 
checks to finance political campaigns or to “help any 
locals in trouble.’’ He also said many of the books and 
records of his own Teamsters Local 299 had been 
destroyed. 


RADAR ESPIONAGE -- The Federation of American 
Scientists Nov. 30 expressed its 
concern over the effects of the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee’s probe of alleged radar es- 
pionage at the Army Signal Corps laboratory at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1380.) 





The scientists statement said the probe threatens 
“the research which supports our national defense,” 
and could “‘result in a net gain for those who work 
against the interest of the U. S.”’ 


Also Nov. 30, it was announced that a five-member Army 
security board would open hearings Dec. 7 for 33 work- 
ers suspended from positions at Monmouth. Chairman 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) announced the Subcommittee 
hearings on radar would resume in New York Dec. 7 or 8. 





Brigadier Gen. Telford Taylor (ret.) Nov. 28 said the 
McCarthy probe of Monmouth was “calculated to create 
panic, destroy public confidence in the Army and under - 
mine military morale.”’ Unless the Senator proved his 
allegations of radar espionage, Taylor added, “‘he will 
stand condemned as a dangerous adventurer’’ who ‘‘does 
not hesitate to gamble with the national security in order 
to gratify his own ambitions.’ 


Chief counsel Roy Cohn, Dec. 3, said he would rec- 
ommend that the Subcommittee probe various defense 
plants in the Syracuse, N. Y. area for ‘communist in- 
filtration.’’ The Subcommittee has made a similar probe 
of General Electric plants in New York state and Massa- 
chusetts. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1363, 1379-80.) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY -- The Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, temporarily in recess, revealed 
Nov, 27 it had received a letter from President Eisen- 
hower expressing hope the inquiry would prove fruitful. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1378, 1379.) 





The letter, dated Nov. 19, was made public by Sub- 
committee Chairman Robert C. Hendrickson (R N.]J.). 
Mr. Eisenhower wrote he hoped for suggestions as to 
action to “‘reduce substantially’’ the “‘incalculable un- 
happiness” now caused by young delinquents. The Sub- 
committee expects to take testimony in Washington, 
Boston and New York before its Jan. 31, 1954 deadline. 





Purported eye-witness accounts of liquor sales to 
minors and 12 hours of tape-recorded evidence of St. 
Mary’s County (Md.) delinquency, garnered by radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., were turned over to the 
Subcommittee it was announced Nov. 28. Lewis’ attorney, 
Roger Robb, is chairman of a local citizens fact-finding 
group established by Hendrickson. 





STOCKPILE -- Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott Nov. 

27 told the Senate Minerals, Materials 
and Fuel Subcommittee looking into defense stockpiles 
of strategic materials that the U.S. is ‘‘woefully weak’’ 
in supplies of the strong light-weight metal titanium 
needed for jet aircraft. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1379.) 
Talbott said that without quantity production of titanium 
the Air Force would be in an inferior position. He said 
this country should increase production and saw no rea- 
son to go abroad for ores to produce the metal. 


E. R. Rowley, president of the Titanium Metals Corp- 
oration, said his firm has ‘‘unlimited confidence’’ in the 
future of titanium but faces tough production problems. 


NOV. 30 -- 

Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay testified that 
this country does not have ‘‘enough petroleum to depend 
on in an all out war?’ McKay defended importation of 
oil and questioned a statement of Subcommittee Chair- 
man George W. Malone (R Nev.), who said in some states 
oil production was being rationed because of imports. 


W. B. Macy, chief engineer of New Mexico's Oil 
Conservation Commission, said oil imports ‘‘very seri- 
ously’’ affected oil production in his state and have cut 
demand. 


DEC. 1 -- 

Gov. Allan Shivers (D Tex.) declared in a letter to 
Malone that excessive oil imports are damaging the 
nation’s welfare and the U. S. is becoming dependent on 
sources which may be inaccessible during awar. A. C. 
Rubel, vice president of Union Oil Company of California, 
suggested the government finance an experimental! oil 
Shale plant to assure the adequate oil reserves in time 
of war. 


Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Johnson of the Air Force, a 
Defense Department oil expert, said the U. S. alone 
would not be able to produce enough oil for itself and 
its allies in a future war. He said ‘‘excessive imports 
could discourage oil development in the U. S.’’ but he 
added, ‘‘I do not feel that point has been reached.’’ 


H. G. Burks, Jr., a vice president of Esso Standard 
Oil Company, said sources of fuel oil outside the U. S. 
were necessary in two world wars and would be necessary 
in a future war. He insisted there was no evidence that 
imports have harmed the domestic petroleum industry. 


DEC. 2 -- 

Jack Woodward, Texas independent Producers and 
Royalties Owners Association, protested against imports 
of foreign oil, as did L. M. Glasco of West Coast Pipe- 
line Company. 


DEC. 3 -- 

Tom T. Jones, executive board member of United 
Mine Workers, said he favored limiting imports of coal 
from countries where there was a lower standard of 
living than in the U.S. J. Terry Duce, vice president of 
Arabian American Oil Company, indic ited that Saudi 
Arabia would not be as reliable a sou-ce of oil for the 
U.S. in case of war as some other sources. Former 
Rep. Tom Pickett (D Tex.), executive vice president of 
the National Coal Assn., testified th: t the welfare of the 
coal industry is threatened by ‘‘unfz.r competition from 
oil and gas.”’ 
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Social Security Tax Hike 


An automatic increase in the social security tax 
rate will become effective Jan. 1, 1954. However, 
President Eisenhower has asked Congress to defer the 
increase (CQ Weekly Report, p. 670.) and it ‘might 
make a retroactive deferment. 


The 1.5 per cent tax rates on wages paid by em- 
ployers and on wages received by employees both rise 
to two per cent. The 2.25 per cent present rate on 
income from self-employment goes up to three per 
cent. The tax is collected on the first $3,600 of in- 
come and the automatic increase, one of a series pro- 
vided in Public Law 734 of the 81st Congress, second 
session, will not change this maximum taxable income 
limit. 


The law calls for additional automatic tax rate 
increases on the first days of 1960, 1965, and 1970. 








SOCIAL SECURITY -- The House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Social Security 
Nov. 27 ended its hearings on proposed changes in the 
Social Security laws. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1379.) At 
the final session, Subcommittee Chairman Car! T. Curtis 
(R Neb.) said that American wage earners were ‘‘mis- 
led’’ for nearly 18 years into believing they had iron-clad 
rights to government old-age insurance benefits. 
Actually, Curtis said, they are not protected by written 
contracts such as they would gei from private firms. 





Curtis’s arguments were challenged by former 
Social Security Commissioner Arthur J. Altmeyer, who 
said that though Social Security benefits are not protected 
with actual contracts or policies they are backed by ‘‘the 
full faith and credit’’ of the government. 


Earlier in the day’s hearing, Rep. John D. Dingell 
(D Mich.) told Curtis that he ‘‘ought to be ashamed’’ of 
himself for serving a subpena on Altmeyer instead of 
merely asking him to testify. Curtis accused Dingell and 
Rep. Herman P. Eberharter (D Pa.) of using ‘‘harassing’ 
tactics. Towards the end of the hearing Altmeyer told 
Subcommittee Counsel Robert H. Winn that he was 
‘*doing more to destroy the confidence of the American 
people in this system than anybody else -- except the 
Chairman of this committee.’’ 





RYE IMPORTS -- Agriculture Department officials, 
testifying Nov. 30 before a Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee investigating the effects of 
Canadian rye imports on the United States economy, said 
the Agriculture Department was keeping a close watch 
on the Chicago grain market for possible manipulations 
of the price of rye. The officials also said that the 
Department was recommend'r” to President Eisenhower 
that action be takentocw:’ . urts of rye from Canada. 
Committee Chairman William Langer (R N.D.), who 
called the hearing, said that imports from Canada are 
depressing the American rye price and will cost the 
U. S. government ‘‘ millions of dollars’’ in its price 
support program. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1193.) 
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Reports, Recommendations 


INTERNAL REVENUE -- In the fourth of a series of 
reports on its investigation of 
tax irregularities, a Subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee Nov. 30 recommended a shift of control 
over tax collections from politically appointed Treasury 
officials to career employees of the Internal Revenue 
Service. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1381, 1364, 1335.) 


The Subcommittee proposed that Congress revise 
the Internal Revenue Code to limit the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury over tax law administration, 
while giving the Internal Revenue Commissioner direct 
authority over all such matters not involving national 
fiscal policy. These steps would ‘‘prevent fiscal meddling 
in the future,’’ the report said. ‘‘If the Treasury no 
longer has ultimate control over personnel questions or 
like matters personally affecting bureau employees, 
Treasury officials will possess less power to influence 
what should be impartial administrative decisions in 
the Bureau.’’ 


Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey Nov. 
19 delegated to Internal Revenue Commissioner T. Cole- 
man Andrews the power to execute final agreements in 
the settlement of tax controversies. 


FEDERAL SPENDING -- The government spent about $11 
billion in the first two months 
of fiscal 1954 but had approximately $150.5 billion of 
spending authority still available, according to the Senate- 
House Committee on Reduction of Non-Essentia) Federal 
Expenditures. A report issued Nov. 26 by the Committee 
headed by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) said $7.5 billion 
of the money spent in July and August was {rom ‘‘old 
appropriations’’ and the remaining $3.5 billion from new. 
The Committee’s spending figure was in agreement with 
Treasury figures, but the Treasury has provided no new- 
old appropriation breakdown. The Committee figure for 
unexpended appropriations exceeded ‘Treasury and Bu.eau 
of Budget reports on funds available because 112 
calculations are made on a different basis. 








The Joint Committee reported Dec. 3 that the number 
of civilian federal employees dropped in October for the 
15th consecutive month. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1320.) 
The payroll was put at 2,373,113 in October -- a decrease 
of 28,697 compared with September and 196,941 fewer 
than were employed in October, 1952. 


Coming Up 


VETERANS HOUSING -- Chairman William H. Ayres (R 
Ohio) of the Housing Subcom- 

mittee of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee an- 

nounced Nov. 30 that hearings had been scheduled for 

Dec. 7 at Oklahoma City and Dec. 9 at San Antonio to 

investigate a reported lag in GI housing loans in Oklahoma 

and Texas. 





AEC DISMISSALS -- Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R N.Y.), 

Chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, Dec. 3 said he had named Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R Ohio) and Rep. Melvin Price (D Til.) as a 
special subcommittee to conduct a hearing at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, Dec. 11 on a recent reduction in force at the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Mound Laboratory. 
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On Tour 


AID PROGRAM -- Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), who 
returned Oct. 19 from a Near and Far 
East and European tour for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, reported to the Committee Nov. 26 that the 
Foreign Operations Administration and the United States 
Information Agency should be brought under the juris- 
diction of the State Department; that methods to cut down 
on America’s military overhead in France should be 
explored; that Point Four personnel in Nepal were doing 
a ‘‘remarkable’’ job but ‘‘widespread’’ charges of incom- 
petence among Point Four personnel in Indo-China should 
be investigated. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1277.) 





FOREIGN BUILDING -- Rep. Frank T. Bow (R Ohio), 

head of a House Appropriations 
Committee group which just returned from inspecting the 
U.S. overseas building program, said Dec. 3 that he now 
believes the foreign student exchange program has many 
good features. He said he also discovered that some U. 
S. embassy staffers are housed too well and others not 
well enough. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1320.) 





RED TRADE -- Rep. Allan Oakley Hunter (R Calif.), a 

member of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Agriculture, reported 
from Hong Kong Dec.. 3 that the British in Hong Kong are 
free to ‘‘buy any quantity of goods made anywhere in 
Communist China.’’ Hunter said his group would ‘‘have 
more to say about this whole business’’ when it submits 
its official report. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1320.) 





ARAB REFUGEES -- Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R Utah), 

Chairman of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, told President Eisenhower Dec. 1, following 
his return Nov. 30 from a trip to 16 countries of Western 
Europe and the Middle East, that the refugee situation on 
the Israel-Arab borders today is ‘‘one of the hottest’’ in 
the world. 








Referring to Arab immigration to the United States, 
Watkins said that most of the refugees don’t wish to 
come to the U. S. but that the 2,000 quota allowed them 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1062) would be easily filled. 


Watkins said Nov. 30 that immediate relief is needed 
to ease the dangerous emergency caused by almost a 
million Arab refugees who are now wandering the border 
of Israel, which ‘‘they still consider their rightful home.’’ 
Watkins urged immediate interim relief to supplement any 
long-range program for peace. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1336.) 


NIXON IN INDIA 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon told India’s parlia- 
ment Dec. 3 in Delhi that ‘‘United States foreign policy 
will be made by the President and you can be sure the 
President will be supported overwhelmingly by the major- 
ity of the people.’’ He said the goal of the Eisenhower 
foreign policy is ‘‘to keep men of Comminist nations from 
thinking they can start war and win it.’’ 


Nixon said Dec. 2, following a two-hour talk on world 
affairs with India’s Prime Minister Nehru, that the talk 
gave him ‘‘a much more rounded and objective picture”’ 
of Nehru’s viewpoint. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1357.) 








CORRECTION 


Caption 1, House vote chart, p. 1394, this issue, 


‘ 


is over-simplified. It should read: ‘*...Make man- 
datory through 1955 price supports...,”’ not “through 
1954.’ The version of HR 8122 originally passed by 
the House would have extended supports through 1955. 
A subsequent Senate-House conference resulted ina 
compromise extension through 1954, and so the law 
now stands. 


= —_ 
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1. Q--What are the largest committees in Congress-- 


that is, the ones with the most members? 


A--The Appropriations Committees of both houses 
have the most members assigned to them. The 
Senate group has 23 members, and at present in- 
cludes 12 Republicans and 11 Democrats. The 
House Committee has 50 Representatives, divided 
30-20 in favor of the GOP. Total committee mem- 
bership is determined by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, but party ratios on com- 
mittees are subject to informal agreement among 
leaders, then ratified by vote of the chamber. 


. Q--Do territorial delegates to the U.S. Congress 
have the same rights and privileges as Congress- 
men? 


A--Yes, except that they may not vote. The Dele- 
gates from Alaska and Hawaii, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, may introduce 
bills, be assigned to committees, speak on the 
floor, and participate in ail actions of the House 
except voting, either on the floor or in committee. 


. Q--How many of the members of President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet have served in Congress? 


A--Two, and both served by appointment in the 
Senate. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

(R N.Y.) served in 1949 and Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks (R Mass.) in 1944. Of the 
remaining eight Cabinet members, two had prior 
service in elective offices. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. (R N.Y.) served in the state 
legislature, and Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay (R Ore.) has been state legislator, mayor 
and governor. 


. Q--What is the largest Congressional district in 


the nation? And the smallest? 


A--As a result of redistricting after the 1950 
census, the largest district, populationwise, is the 
Texas Eighth (Houston) with a 1950 population of 
802,102 persons. The smallest, according to the 
census figures, is the South Dakota Second, with 
158,147. Dividing the 1950 population by the num- 
ber of districts (435), would call for districts 
each having 344,846 residents. The states make 
their own distributions of the House seats allotted 
to them. After the President in 1951 announced 
the new apportionment on the basis of the 1950 
census, the 14 states which gained or lost House 
seats and two others (whose total representation 
was unchanged) all rearranged their districts. 


5. Q--What has the government done to sell its war- 


time-built synthetic rubber facilities? 


A--On Nov. 20, the federal government began ad- 
vertising for the auction sale of the 28 government- 
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owned plants and facilities. Under terms of PL 
205, a three-man commission is slated to report 
to Congress on proposed sale contracts by Jan. 
31, 1955. Congress may reject the proposed 
sale, either in part or in toto. 


. Q--Who are the oldest and youngest members of 
Congress? 


A--The oldest Senator is Theodore F. Green 

(D R.1.), who is 86, the youngest, Russell B. 
Long (D La.), 35. The honors for age in the 
House are held jointly by Reps. Brent Spence 

(D Ky.) and Robert Crosser (D Ohio), at 79. 
Youngest Representative is William C. Wampler 
(R Va.), 27. 


. Q--Will the Administration consult with Demo- 


cratic leaders about its program planned for 
the second session? 


A--President Eisenhower Nov. 18 outlined the 
legislative program he will present to the up- 
coming session, and announced he will discuss 
the proposals with GOP leaders of the House and 
Senate at a White House conference set for Dec. 
17-19. Because of the close political division 

in both the House and Senate, some Republican 
leaders have said that top Congressional Demo- 
crats may be invited to sit in on this and sub- 
sequent discussions. 


2 Q--What are the chances for a national sales 
tax in 1954? 


A--Not good, according to recent statements by 
Reps. Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.), Chairman, and 
Wilbur D. Mills (D Ark.) of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates tax legisla- 
tion. House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R 
Mass.) and majority leader Charles A. Halleck 
(R Ind.) also have been quoted as saying the 
chances for enactment of a sales tax or a manu- 
facturers excise tax are slim. President Eisen- 
hower said Sept. 30 he opposed a tax at the retail 
level, but declined to rule out the possibility of 
recommending an impost on manufactured prod- 
ucts at the source. Some legislators believe that 
levying any new tax in an election year would be 
politically unwise. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report and Almanac pages on 
which additional data may be found: (3) 752, (4) 
Vol. VOI, 1952, pp. 473 ff. (5) 1025, 1222, 1357, (6) 
Almanac, Vol. VII, 1952, pp. 460-1, (7) 1359, (8) 
1215, 1367. 





